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W os a book agent calls, be- 


fore you invest, investigate. Ask 
your librarian whether the Sudscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin recommends for 
purchase the book or set of books the 


agent is trying to sell. 
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As Francis Bacon Saw It 


By MALCOLM GLENN WYER 


President, American Library Association 


HOLD every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.” 

The above quotation from Francis 
Bacon was for many years carried at the 
head of the editorial page of Publishers’ 
Weekly, and without doubt caught the 
attention of many librarians as well as 
booksellers. Since it no longer appears in 
Publishers’ Weekly, it is worth while to 
emphasize to librarians—especially the 
younger ones—the thought contained in the 
quotation. 

In the first place it is taken for granted 
that a profession does offer advantages 
and benefits to its members, and that these 
are profitable enough to be sought after. 
In library circles, the American Library 
Association represents the library profes- 
sion, and is so recognized by librarians, by 
outside groups, and by individuals. What 
benefits can the Association confer on its 
membership ? 

The American Library Association of 
today is the result of the cumulative efforts 
in behalf of the profession by leading li- 
brarians during the past sixty years. 
Through their deliberations at conferences 
and their efforts on various committees and 
boards, the Association has gradually de- 
veloped into a strong organization, con- 
stantly building up the profession and 





extending its influence. Its publishing 
activities, with the Booklist—the outstand- 
ing guide to book selection—and books 
and pamphlets on every phase of library 
work; advisory service at headquarters for 
librarians and trustees on public library 
problems, extension, work with young 
people in school and public library, adult 
education, statistics, and general adminis- 
trative difficulties; leadership in library 
education; personnel placement work; 
stimulation for better library support and 
better salaries ; a membership of over thir- 
teen thousand, with the Bulletin for pro- 
fessional and Association information ; the 
numerous committees offering opportunity 
for experience and individual initiative— 
all of these are only a few illustrations of 
the comprehensive scope of the A. L. A. 
program. 

From this wide range, any librarian 
or any trustee can find help, inspiration, 
and stimulus for handling his individual 
problems and an enlarged vision of what 
the enduring values of the profession 
are. 

Francis Bacon held, in the second place, 
that everyone should contribute something 
to his profession in return for benefits re- 
ceived. There is no better way to do this 
than by associating oneself with the official 
professional organization as a regular 
member and by taking an active part in the 
particular activity that is of greatest 
interest. 














The Library 


An address in honor of Carl B. Roden, former president of the 
American Library Association, on his completion 
of fifty years in the Chicago Public Library 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


NV, HAVE met tonight to honor 


one of the great educators of the middle 
west. Under Mr. Roden’s direction the 
Chicago Public Library has reached a cir- 
culation of 15,000,000 books a year to 
600,000 registered borrowers. It admin- 
isters the libraries of two junior colleges 
and the Chicago high schools and evening 
schools. It supplies the books for grade 
school libraries. It reaches hundreds of 
thousands of people through its adult edu- 
cation program. It codperates with in- 
dustry through special collections in plants 
and factories. It carries on work for the 
blind, for hospitals, and for welfare insti- 
tutions. Through collections in twenty- 
eight languages it helps the foreigner in the 
process of Americanization. 

The Chicago Public Library was one 
of the first to realize its educational as 
distinguished from its storage functions. 
It was a pioneer in the guidance of readers; 
it has sought to emphasize books of endur- 
ing quality rather than those which are the 
creatures of an hour. It has been a leader, 
too, in the organization of its educa- 
tion, for it established the first regional 
branch in the United States. No edu- 
cator in this territory has had so wide 
and deep an influence as Mr. Roden; none 


deserves so well the gratitude of this com- 
munity. 

As we face the problems of Mr. 
Roden’s next fifty years, we see that he 
will have to continue what he has done, 
and will have to do it more intensively. 
The advance of technology and the advent 
of what is known as “security” mean a 
tremendous increase in the leisure of our 
people. They are going to be kept out of 
industry until they have reached maturity ; 
they are going to be taken out of it at the 
verge of old age; they are going to be com- 
pelled not to work for a good many hours 
a day during their active lives. What are 
they going to do with the time that a 
thoughtful government and thoughtless 
engineers have given them? ‘They may 
for a while employ their new and perhaps 
unwelcome leisure in sleep, at the movies, 
or in driving back and forth on the 
crowded highways, catching glimpses of 
the countryside between the billboards. I 
cannot believe that these forms of en- 
deavor will 
tion. 


long satisfy our popula- 
Their record during the depression 
shows that they will demand education, 
and that they will demand it far beyond 


the capacity of institutions 


existing 


to supply it. 
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INSTRUMENT OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


The institution to which adults will 
inevitably turn is the public library. Dur- 
ing the depression the circulation of the 
Chicago Public Library increased 50 per 
cent. If we are going to have leisure in 
good times as well as in bad, we must 
expect this circulation to continue its ex- 
pansion. We must not only expect it, but 
we must also hope for it, plan for it, and 
encourage it, for if our people are to put 
in their spare time getting educated, it is 
better that they should do so in the library 
than almost anywhere else. There are two 
advantages in a library education: You 
must get it yourself, and you must get it 
through books. The excellence of British 
university education has rested on these 
two characteristics. American colleges 
and universities are gradually coming to 
see that the student should read widely, 
independently, and at his own pace. This 
opportunity the library offers, and, for 
certain classes of students, offers in a 
fashion superior to that of universities. 
The university’s preoccupation with the 
young on the one hand and with research 
on the other; the red tape necessary be- 
cause it grants degrees and must protect 
them—all these things diminish the univer- 
sity’s effectiveness, as compared with the 
library, as an agency of popular education. 
The library will be, in my view, the great 
instrument of popular education in the 
future. 

The first consequence of this conception 
of the library is that its services must be 
extended to those whom it does not reach 
today. Only one-third of our people have 
library service that can be called adequate. 
One-third of them have none at all. 
Forty-five million of them are, for all 
practical purposes, without access to books. 

The second consequence of the notion 





of the library as an instrument of popular 
education in a period of increasing leisure 
is that the library service we now have 
must be greatly improved. It is perhaps as 
important to have somebody to discuss 
books with as it is to have the books. 
This means the organization of groups of 
readers seeking education in certain fields. 
It means the great extension and multipli- 
cation of the Readers’ Bureau begun at the 
Chicago Public Library. It means the 
abandonment of the notion that the library 
is a warehouse of books which are dealt 
out to citizens on demand. It means the 
adoption instead of a coherent and aggres- 
sive educational program. This will affect 
the selection of books, the arrangements 
for discussing them, the guidance of read- 
ers, and, most important of all, the educa- 
tion of librarians. .The library staff 
becomes, in this view, a staff of teachers, 
and they must be very good teachers. 
They have no hold on their students except 
the interest they can arouse in them. 
They have no degrees they can offer, with 
a definite cash value. They have no com- 
pulsory education laws to back them. The 
profession of librarianship today offers one 
of the greatest and least appreciated oppor- 
tunities in education. It is the business 
of library boards, directors of libraries, 
and of universities to make clear to the 
rising generation the chance that lies before 
young men and women in this field. 


More Books AND BETTER ONES 


To supply the service the country needs 
libraries will have to have more books and 
better ones. To do this without bankrupt- 
ing the country, the organization of public 
libraries may have to be radically revised. 
Through coéperation with one another, 
with other agencies of adult education, 
with schools, colleges, and universities ; 
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through specialization and codrdination, 
libraries may without great enlargement 
of plant and staff make their service more 
effective. If, for example, the Chicago 
Public Library could become a distributing 
center for the middle west, the whole 
group of libraries in the area could multi- 
ply their effectiveness without a propor- 
tionate increase in their overhead. ‘The 
National Central Library in England has 
shown us how this can be done. What 
we need in this country is a dozen regional 
central libraries operating on the English 
plan. Such an organization, together with 
the relief that microphotography may give 
us, might even be helpful to the universi- 
ties. Their most annoying difficulty is 
caused by the stationary size of their plant 
and the growing number of their books. 
Regional organization and_ micro- 
photography may together spare them the 
necessity of raising $5,000,000 every 
twenty-five years for a new library build- 
ing. 


STATE’s RESPONSIBILITY TO THE LIBRARY 


Even with the most economic organiza- 
tion, the library service which the country 
needs cannot be supplied at the expense 
of the local communities. 
the money. 


They have not 
In the case of public schools, 
the states have had to come to the rescue. 
Almost all states make some contribution 
and some bear the primary responsibility 
for the schools. If the library is an im- 
portant agency of popular education, the 
states must follow the same course with it 


and for the same reasons. The accident 


of being born in a poor section of the 
state cannot debar a citizen from equal 


educational opportunity. I have no doubt 
that eventually the federal government 
will be compelled to equalize educational 


opportunity throughout the nation. It is 


doing so already, to some extent, through 
the National Youth Administration and 
through its contributions to vocational 
education. 


THe Part or WIsDOM 


I appreciate the unpopularity of this 
theme. I know that Walter Lippmann 
and lots of other people think it is too 
bad that everybody is looking to Wash- 
ington these days. I share this feeling 
when the object of an application to the 
federal government is to advance the 
selfish interests of some group. I do not 
share it when the issue is whether the 
American people shall be intelligent or 
not. The education of all the people is 
in the interest of all the people. In 
Arkansas and Mississippi the per capita 
expenditure on public libraries is 2 cents 
a year. In Massachusetts the expenditure 
is $1.08, and in the average state 37 cents. 
It is naive to assume that the ignorance 
of Mississippi, Arkansas, or Louisiana is 
nothing to us. ‘Through their vote at 
national elections, through their service on 
federal juries, and through their repre- 
sentatives in the United States Senate— 
not to mention innumerable less obvious 
ways—the people of these states can and 
do affect the lives of all of us. We must 
preserve the benefits of local initiative, 
and, insofar as we can, of local control; 
but if we mean to be a nation we must 
regard education, including education 
through the library, as a national problem. 

In 1877 Dr. Melvil Dewey said that 
the library movement was of interest to 
those concerned with popular education, 
with the progress of their fellow men, 
and with the safety of their country. He 
said, ““This may seem a large phrase; yet 
if there is any truth settled in political 
science it is that where suffrage is uni- 
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versal, ignorance must not be general.” I 
asked a Danish professor the other day 
(he is an astronomer) how it is that Den- 
mark has been able to maintain itself with 
dignity and prosperity through the war 
and the depression. He replied without 
hesitation that the reason lies in the high 
degree of education that all the people en- 
joy. He pointed out in particular that 
there is no good book that is not available 
without cost to anybody who wants to 
read it. 

What can we expect of democracy in 
a world like this unless we are prepared 
to face the task of educating all the people 
in these terms? You can imagine an 
autocracy without books—except those the 
dictator has read for him—but a democ- 
racy rests on the notion that citizens will 
be intelligent. Neither the movies nor 


the radio has yet reached the point where 


President Hutchins’ 





they can be relied on to make the people 
wise. We must hope that the diffusion 
of books will be helpful, but 45,000,000 
of us are without them, and where there 
are libraries, much remains to be done to 
effect a correlation between their existence 
and the development of popular intelli- 
gence. 

We should not think too much of the 
long and arduous road that lies before the 
library in the attainment of its ideals. We 
should fix our eyes instead on the dazzling 
vision of a nation informed, intelligent, and 
wise, that vision beheld since earliest an- 
tiquity by those who have understood that 
it is the excellence of the individual 
upon which the excellence of the state de- 
pends. 

This is the vision which Mr. Roden has 
seen, and for what he has done to realize 
it, we honor him tonight. 


address—“‘The Library’—has been _reprinted_in attractive leaflet form without the 
introductory and final paragraphs about the Chicago Public Library. 


tions Department at A. L. A. Headquarters, 10 copies, $.65; 25, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 


Copies may be ordered from the Publica- 
100, $4. 
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State Aid in the South 


By WILLIAM T. POLK 


HE non-existence of state aid for 
southern libraries is not necessarily a hin- 
drance to discussion of the subject. The 
fact that “there ain’t no such animal” is 
the only fact that I have to deal with; I 
am unawed by even one statistic; and I 
have a free field for prophecy. 

Therefore I prophesy that some south- 
ern state will soon recognize its responsi- 
bility to its public libraries by extending 
grants-in-aid. 

State aid has a sound logical basis. 
While I am not one who thinks that our 
country will succumb to communism or 
fascism or that I will be “heiling” Buzz 
Windrip from a Carolina concentration 
camp at any time in the near future, it 
does seem obvious that it is the duty of 
the democratic state to keep alive in its 
people the ability to govern themselves. 
Free government is based on free speech— 
a vote being a speech, albeit a short one— 
free speech is based on free thought 
(though certain classes of people such as 
lawyers apparently can speak without 
thinking), free thought is based on free 
reading, in this complex civilization, and 
free reading—other than the most limited 
—is based on free libraries. The state, 
whether it knows it or not, is vitally in- 
terested in public libraries. 

The south, North Carolina in particu- 
lar, has pinned its faith on public educa- 
tion, but all it got out of it was a lot of 
alumni. Nevertheless, it cannot be said 
that education is a failure; like Christi- 


This is a 
result of having many schools and few 
libraries. 


anity, it has not been tried. 


Books “teach not their own 
It is the function of schools and 
colleges to teach their use. ‘The state 
spends millions teaching its young people 
to use books; they graduate; they have no 
books to use; the state is unwilling to 
spend a little to provide them with what 
it has so laboriously and expensively taught 
them to use. 


use.” 


The state must soon realize 
that the public library is not only the 
“poor man’s university ;” it is the state’s 
only hope of making more than a football 
fan out of the average college graduate. 
There is also a practical basis for state 
aid. This is the shift of the collection of 
taxes from the local governments to the 
state, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Judson T. Jennings. The city and county 
governments get their revenues largely 
from real and personal property taxes, 
which have been dwindling by reason of 
lower valuations and lower tax rates. 
The state gets its revenue largely from 
such taxes as income, inheritance, fran- 
chise, and 
these are on the upgrade. 


gasoline, commodity taxes; 
This trend 
will probably increase, and will make a 
policy of state aid one not only of fairness 
but of necessity. 

How attain state aid? 
be a law. 


There ought to 


Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York are administering 
direct 
North Carolina have hopes and programs. 


aid to libraries; Tennessee and 
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The work done in Illinois, which resulted 
in state aid, is a model of procedure. 
Realizing that “an ounce of organization 
is worth a pound of propaganda,” with- 
out forgetting that publicity, too, is mighty 
and will prevail, the library forces in 
Illinois recently obtained a grant of 
$600,000 for state aid. In Ohio, where 
$100,000 was appropriated for state aid, 
Mr. Carl Vitz has set out a very practical 
list of recommendations designed to focus 
sentiment for libraries on the lawmaking 
body, some of which, in substance, are: 


Agree on legislative objectives and draft 
bill before legislature convenes. Have a 
small group with full power to represent the 
library proponents and make necessary deci- 
sions during the meeting of the legislature. 

Have a good contact man for the legisla- 
ture; he must be trustworthy, popular, 
shrewd—and interested in libraries. 

Choose the proper sponsor for the bill. 

Look out for adverse legislation. 

Study the governor as a separate problem. 

Keep in touch with the newspaper men, 
they are valuable allies. 

Publicity from the local end is the most 
valuable, one letter from ‘“Homeville” is 
worth a hundred from “Propaganda Head- 
quarters.” 


Prepare carefully for committee hearings. 


As has been pointed out in the Septem- 
ber, 1936, A. L. A. Bulletin, state aid 
raises perplexing problems at the outset. 
Some of these are: From what source 
should state funds be provided—the gen- 
eral fund or special tax? On what basis 
should funds be apportioned—need, popu- 
lation, or other formula? On what con- 
ditions should grants be made—matching 
the local government or otherwise? 
Should the use of grants be limited to 
specific expenditures, as for books? It 
would seem wise to face and decide these 
questions as early in the game as practi- 
cable. Any southern legislature, unless I 


miss my guess, will want to be satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt, at least, of the 
desirability of state aid before it appropri- 
ates any money for it. 


How THE SoutH WILL BENEFIT 


What will be the results of state aid in 
the south? 

1. It will tend to equalize opportunities 
for the use of libraries by the people. 
This is no small matter. There are, 
roughly speaking, a million people in 
South Carolina utterly without library 
service; a million and a half each in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Mississippi; and two 
million each in Georgia and North 
Carolina. They are as much entitled to 
libraries as they are to schools or roads, 
and more in need of them. 

2. State aid will deliver a frontal attack 
on what is probably the south’s greatest 
problem, emigration. Dr. H. W. Odum, 
in his Southern Regions of the United 
States estimates that the southeastern states 
in the past thirty-five years have suffered 
a net loss of from three to three and a 
half million of their people by emigration 
to other sections. Unfortunately, these 
people do not emigrate when children. 
They do not jump out of the crib one 
morning and say, “Mama, prepare the 
perambulator. I’m moving to Hoboken.” 
They wait, most of them, until they have 
finished school. Dr. Odum calculates that 
it costs between two and three thousand 
dollars to educate one of them through 
his eighteenth year, and he contends with 
reason that the south has thus lost some 
five to ten billion dollars. I calculate it 
between six and ten billions, but what’s a 
billion between friends? 

It would not be so bad for the south if 
she could pick out these prospective emi- 
grants beforehand—I could pick out a 
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good many myself, with pleasure. Then 
she could say to the other regions, “You 
come down here and educate these future 
citizens of yours if you want them edu- 
cated.” The quality, not the quantity, of 
the emigration, however, is what is so 
harmful to the south. Unlike the quality 
of mercy, the quality of emigration is very 
much strained, and it does not bless him 
who gives as well as him who takes. Dr. 
Odum has the statistics on this, too. He 
states that over 50 per cent of the well 
known scientists who were born in the 
south are now living outside it. The per- 
centage doubtless would be higher in the 
case of writers, artists, architects, et al. 
No region can stand a drain of brains. 
Yet it cannot expect its best men and 
women to stay in a community which fails 
to provide them with an agency which is 
a necessity for the exercise of their abili- 
ties, to wit, a good public library. The 
establishment of a good library system will 
go farther toward changing the quality of 
emigration than any other one thing any 
southern state can do. 

3. State aid should result in larger and 
more efficient units of library service, as 
has happened in North Carolina in the 
case of roads and schools when the state 
took over the management and mainte- 
nance of both. In fact it should result in 
the unit of library service recommended 
by Miss Tommie Dora Barker—a collec- 
tion of at least twenty thousand books to 
serve a population of about forty thousand 
people, based on a revenue of at least 
forty cents per capita. It should result in 
greater state supervision and higher li- 
brary standards. All this, of course, is 
assuming that state aid will be adminis- 
tered by a competent state library com- 
mission or similar body, and that certifica- 
tion of librarians will prevent political 


henchmen and henchwomen from becom- 
ing librarians overnight. 

4. It might even result in a state system 
of libraries, similar to that in England, 
where through a codrdination of local li- 
braries, district libraries, and a great cen- 
tral library, every resident of England has 
at his service practically any book he may 
want or need, however rare, specialized, 
or expensive. 

Then indeed the south, after having 
spent a fruitless half century in mystic 
meditation on the arithmetical problem of 
just what fraction of a southerner it takes 
to whip a Yankee (and we were never 
good at fractions) will be able to go back 
with better chance of success on a broader 
base to its early preoccupation of creating 
men and women who will be “at home in 
life.” ‘Then its people will come to know 
more and more the experience of the right 
book entering the mind of the right person 
at the right time, striking a spark which 
will light up for one enduring instant 
some wrinkle of the divinely darkened 
countenance of Truth. 


FIN 
Printing Education Week 


Tue ninth annual Printing Educa- 
tion Week, sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, will be 
observed January 15 to 22, 1937. The 
dates were fixed to include the 231st anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin 
on January 17. Libraries are invited to 
join with schools of printing and their 
local industry in exhibiting books and 
posters dealing with Franklin, together 
with displays of school and commercial 
printing. Further information and the 
name of the chairman in your state may 
be secured from the guild, 719 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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An SOS Answered 


By EDWARD B. STANFORD 


HE Junior Members Round Table, 
following the example set by its first official 
publication, 1921- 
1932, takes pleasure in announcing the 
completion of another publishing project, 
the much-talked-of series of Library In- 
formation Leaflets which were under- 
taken by the group just a year ago, at the 
midwinter meeting in Chicago. 

Appearing in three different color com- 
binations, these illustrated pamphlets are 
entitled : 

So This Is the Catalog! 

Time Savers: the Periodical Indexes 

S O S in the Library 

The need for such a series of attractive 
and readable introductions to libraries was 
suggested by Baltimore’s librarian, Joseph 
L. Wheeler, who has been an interested 
observer of junior members’ activities for 
some time. 

To Norma Olin Ireland, of the Univer- 
sity of Akron Library, goes the credit for 
the leaflet, S O S in the Library; Marie 
D. Loizeaux, of the New Rochelle Public 
Library, is the author of So This Is the 
Catalog! and Kenneth S. Tisdel, Munici- 


Library Literature, 











pal Reference Library, St. Louis, of Time 
Savers: the Periodical Indexes. 

Generously illustrated, and with an 
easy, conversational style, the leaflets are 
purposely priced so low as to be readily 
within the reach of the smallest libraries 
and library branches. Copies are only a 
cent apiece in orders of 100 or more, and 
sample assortments are priced down to 75 
cents for 50, or 35 cents for 10. 

The Junior Members Round Table 
appreciates Mr. Halsey W. Wilson’s gen- 
erous cooperation, without which this proj- 
ect would have been impossible. It is 
therefore hoped that many libraries of all 
sizes will take advantage of this very in- 
expensive opportunity to try out these 
newest aids for helping readers to help 
themselves. Copies should be ordered 
from the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City. 

The committee will be keenly interested 
to know of the leaflets’ usefulness in any 
specific library situation, and asks that 
comments be sent to the chairman, Wini- 
fred A. Sutherland, Public Library, Al- 
bany, New York. 
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Budgets for School Libraries 


By VERA ELDER 


N THE library bulletins and journals 
of the past few years, there have been 
many articles concerning inadequate ap- 
propriations for school libraries. Much 
has been written about standards and 
about methods of supplementing these in- 
adequate allotments; yet little has ap- 
peared on the subject of budgets and, to 
judge by the evidence in print, little ad- 
vance has been made in forwarding the 
cause of itemized budgets. 

Last year, at a meeting of the School 
Librarians’ Association of New York City, 
the problem of inadequate appropriations 
was considered and the conclusion was 
reached that the failure of librarians to 
present an itemized budget was in part, 
at least, responsible for inadequate funds 
in the school libraries. A committee was 
therefore appointed to make a study of the 
present situation and to establish a fair 
budget for a library in an average New 
York City high school, which was con- 
ceded to be a school of 5,000 enrollment. 
One of the first projects of the committee 
was to determine the amount of money 
which each school library had spent for 
supplies in the past year, in order that the 
average expenditure might be ascertained 
as a guide for budget figures. It was dem- 
onstrated that there was not only the 
greatest variation among the forty-three 
schools, but that many of the librarians 
could furnish estimates only, since in most 
schools general supplies were provided as 
requested and no record of them was kept. 
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Special library supplies were furnished 
either by definite allotment or on the basis 
of the past year’s experience. The com- 
mittee, however, on the basis of present 
practices and hopes of a more ideal appro- 
priation, drew up a tentative budget. ‘This 
budget was built about an appropriation of 
seventy-five cents per pupil or a total budg- 
et of $3,750. It did not consider salaries 
but allowed for books, periodicals, binding, 
equipment, and a contingent fund. Sixty- 
five per cent of the total budget was al- 
lotted to the book fund, which is about 
equal to fifty cents per pupil. It is the 
purpose of the school librarians of New 
York City to test this budget during 1936- 
37 and if it proves to be valid, to present it 
to the board of education as a guide in ap- 
propriating funds for school libraries in 
this city. 

In New York City, as probably in 
other cities, each department is not re- 
quired to make a budget of its require- 
ments beyond an estimate of its book 
needs. ‘Teachers are assigned according 
to the number of classes to be taught, 
and salaries are paid to all teachers in ac- 
cordance with their years of service. The 
librarian should receive the same salary as 
the teacher and be assigned on the basis 
of the school enrollment; she should have 
the benefit of the same pension rights and 
be paid from the same fund as the teacher. 
Her salary would then naturally be a part 
of the salary budget. General supplies 
are purchased for the school as a whole 
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and are given to the departments as the 
need arises. Special supplies such as those 
purchased for the art department or the 
library are ordered once a year on an allot- 
ment based on the department’s estimate 
of its need. Only these items could ac- 
curately be entered in a budget. It would 
not seem any more necessary or worth the 
time involved to keep careful accounts of 
the use of general supplies in the library 
than in any other department of the school. 
Once a year requests may be submitted 
to the principal for new equipment and 
for building repairs, or a committee which 
has charge of supervising the building may 
consult each department concerned and 
make suggestions of needed improvements. 
When the building is painted, the librarian 
cannot figure just how much of the total 
cost should be attributed to the library, 
and it is not within the librarian’s prov- 
ince to figure these costs. They are part 
of the upkeep of the building as a whole 
and not of an individual department. 
One reason why it is difficult to set 
up a standard budget is that there is so 
great a variation in different cities and 
even in schools within the same system. 
For example, the library budget would be 
affected by the school’s policy concerning 
textbooks, by its relation to the public li- 
brary, and by the character of its student 
body. Probably losses would be greater 
in a boys’ school and proportionally greater 
in a large than in a small school. Binding 
would be a larger item in a boys’ than in 
a girls’ school and probably larger in a 
community of poorer homes than in that 
of a more favored environment. The 
character of the faculty would have its 
influence. In a wide-awake community 
the teachers would make many more de- 
mands on the library and wear out library 
facilities more quickly. Each of these 


factors would have its effect on the budget 
and on the annual allotment. 

There can be no question that a well 
administered library, like any other busi- 
ness organization, must have a definite 
financial policy and must be able to pro- 
duce exact figures of the cost of its ad- 
ministration; and yet it may be that such 
items as general supplies, repairs, equip- 
ment, and salaries, as well as heat and 
light, may safely be left to the general 
budget of the school. For school library 
purposes “budget” might be assumed to 
mean “book budget.” ‘This opinion is not 
based solely on the fact that in several 
surveys this has been the conception of 
the majority of school librarians, but it 
is advocated also because in practice it 
has been found a more workable theory. 
If it is accepted that the book budget is 
the important budget, it then remains 
necessary to determine some definite policy 
of allocating funds within the school. It 
is unquestionably sound practice to divide 
the book funds among the departments of 
the school and to obtain suggestions for 
purchase from every department, but un- 
less there is a carefully planned basis of 
apportionment, there is danger that the 
book collection may soon be sadly out of 
balance. 


ALLOCATING THE Book BUDGET 


The two methods of allocating such 
funds which are in general practice in high 
school libraries are a division according to 
the number of pupils enrolled for the 
subject and according to the demonstrated 
use of library facilities by each department. 
The first method involves the danger of 
money being spent by a teacher in order 
to use up the allotment and the purchase 
of less desirable or unnecessary books. By 
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the second method the department which 
is already strong in library use may 
grow stronger while the weak may grow 
weaker. 

In 1931, Dr..W. M. Randall, in a 
study of college library budgets, deter- 
mined that the two essential features in 
figuring a college book budget were the 
average cost per title in each department 
and the average number of titles published 
each year. As a basis for his study, Dr. 
Randall used the List of Books for College 
Libraries, compiled by Charles B. Shaw. 

If this method proved to be sound for 
college libraries, it seems probable that a 
school library budget might be figured 
according to the same method, for the 
purchase of new titles. A method of al- 
locating the library appropriation is given 
here as suggestive rather than as an estab- 


book whether given in the main entry or in 
the notes, was entered under the school de- 
partment for which it would logically be 
purchased and the total cost of the books 
in each department was divided by the 
number of books assigned to that depart- 
ment. The table which follows shows 
the number of books listed in the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries which 
would be purchased for each school depart- 
ment, the total cost of these books, and 
the average list price for each department. 

There are several factors which must 
enter into the calculations when the va- 
lidity of the price so established is con- 
sidered. Many of the books credited to 
one department of the school may be used 
as frequently by another department. 
Skin Deep, for example, may be in demand 
by the social science classes although the 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE PRICE PER TITLE OF Books IN EACH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


School Department 


MONG 04 3S ative Sve sla Seca audi sete 147 
Business and accounting ......... 59 
RROMNONENG BCIEROE 2.6... ec es ens 110 
i be aa cts or de il 1,303 
Foreign languages .............. 85 
EE £20 bob ds oh bwe eae eke oe 158 
OE rs re ee re 97 
Latin and Greek ............... 83 
es i re 23 
OE ee eee 69 
OE a ee 444 
Social science ................... 828 
EE tacarcteneod vednnqws 272 


lished method, since it would need testing 
before it could be accepted. 

The first essential in establishing such 
a budget was to ascertain the average cost 
per title for books in each department of 
the school. In determining this factor, the 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries, 1932, was used. The price of every 


Number of Books 


Average List 


Total Cost Price per Volume 
$ 464.76 $3.16 
172.37 2.92 
243.93 2.22 
3,131.97 2.40 
244.01 2.87 
1,191.75 7-54 
196.33 2.02 
166.70 2.01 
59.98 2.61 
208.95 3.03 
1,295.20 2.91 
2,773-94 3-35 
754-22 2.77 


request for its purchase may have come 
from the health department. Fiction has 
been credited to the English department 
although much of it is read for pleasure 
only and not as part of the English re- 
quirement. Latin and Greek have been 
combined although few schools would 


Finally, the divi- 


teach both languages. 
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sion into departments was made according 
to the practice of the Julia Richman High 
School of New York City and would vary 
in different schools. In spite of these 
facts, it seems probable that an average 
price based on the large number of titles 
included in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, may be accepted as re- 
liable although the interchange of titles 
within the school departments might cause 
this price to vary by a few cents. 

In his study of the college library 
budget, Dr. Randall determined the per- 
centage of books which the college library 
should buy for each department annually 
by using the number of books published 
in a peak year which were suitable for a 
college library. For the school library a 
possible basis was offered in the 1935 
Supplement to the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, covering three 
years’ additions. It was first necessary to 
determine the relation of the number of 
books to be purchased for one department 
to the number to be bought for every other 
department. Since in the average school 
library the greatest number of books would 
be purchased for the English department, 
figures in other departments are reduced to 
a base of 100 for English. The problem 
then was to ascertain how many books 
would be added to the library in each de- 
partment for every 100 books purchased 
for the English department. According 
to Table II, the library would purchase 
38 science books, 51 social science books, 
and so on for every 100 English books. 

To fit these figures into a budget it 
was necessary to determine the cost of 
this number of books and the per cent of 
the total cost which would be allotted to 
each department of the school. These 
figures appear in Table III. 

If these figures are reliable, 32 per cent 





TABLE II 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBERS OF NEW 
TITLES FOR PURCHASE FOR 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


Number of Titles 
Number of Titles on Basis of 100 


Subject in Supplement for English 
DE chen ccinie 27 II 
Business and 

accounting ... 3 I 
Domestic science 30 12 
English ....... 248 100 
Foreign 

languages ... 5 2 
General ....... 27 II 
PROGMER ........ 22 9 
Latin and 

eee 8 3 
Mathematics I I 
Music ........ 8 3 
eee 94 38 
Social science .. 128 51 
Vocational .... 30 12 


of the budget for new books would be 
spent for the English department, but it 
must be taken into consideration that these 
figures include fiction and some cultural 
books which did not seem to belong to any 
specific department; 23 per cent would be 
devoted to social science, 14 per cent to 
science, II per cent to general books which 
are to be purchased by the library, and 
smaller per cents to the other departments. 
These budget figures depend on the 
number of new books suitable for high 
school libraries published in this period 
and refer therefore only to the budgeting 
of funds for new books. In order to 
test the relationship of these figures to 
those which might be used for replace- 
ments, the same method was employed. 
The basis of this computation was the 
number of losses and discards over a two- 
year period in the Julia Richman High 
School Library, New York City. Tables 
IV and V give the results of these figures. 
Table IV thus represents the number of 
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TABLE III 
Per CENT OF BupGET ALLOTMENT FOR New Books sy DEPARTMENTS 
Average List Price Per Cent of 
Subject Number of Titles per Title Total Cost Total Cost 
Ee a II $3.16 $ 34.76 5 
Business and accounting ....... I 2.92 2.92 5 
Domestic science .............. 12 2.22 26.64 4 
SE 100 2.40 240.00 32 
Foreign languages ............. 2 2.87 5-74 I 
Es ein hind awakes wean II 7.54 82.94 11 
tig ok dk dina res nelle wid 9 2.02 18.08 2 
Latin and Greek .............. 3 2.01 6.03 I 
Batmemetcs . ww... wwe ween nee I 2.61 2.61 5 
Te ae ae San biped 3 3.03 9.09 I 
PA RIE ied ca wee ace kedare 38 2.91 110.58 14 
ED 16 ais iicaave sicninds 51 3.35 170.85 23 
A ai aa aaa anh 12 2.77 33.24 5 
$743.48 100 
TABLE IV 
RELATIONSHIP BY DEPARTMENTS OF NUMBER OF Books DiscARDED 
Number of Books Number of Books Number of Books Number of Books 
Discarded— on Basis of 100 Discarded— on Basis of 100 
Department 2 Years for English Department 2 Years for English 
ee 9 3 Piesie ........ 31 9 
Business and Latin and Greek 5 2 
accounting ... 16 5 Mathematics ... 0 oO 
Domestic science 18 5 SE tien weheais 5 2 
I fe iid a 332 100 oe PEPTTTee 38 II 
Foreign lan- Social science .. 122 39 
guages ...... 54 16 Vocational ..... 13 4 
General ....... 17 5 
TABLE V 
APPROXIMATE PER CENT OF BUDGET ALLOTMENT FOR REPLACEMENTS 
Average List Price Per Cent of 
Department Number of Books per Title Total Cost Total Cost 
NGS ly te ae rear 3 $3.16 $ 9.48 2 
Business and accounting ........ 5 2.92 14.60 3 
Domestic science .............. 5 2.22 11.10 2 
a i aia. ae mean 100 2.40 240.00 42 
Foreign languages ............ 16 2.87 45.92 & 
a a Aetna os nc 5 7.54 37.70 7 
ee oy a wy Da ah a shes 9 2.02 18.18 3 
Latin and Greek .............. 2 2.01 4.02 I 
ee ee - 2.61 nil ae 
EER ae eee 2 3.03 6.06 I 
Ne a a ies os 2.91 32.01 6 
DOCH GCIOMCE . ow... ccc cece 39 3-35 130.65 23 
ED cs sola wan daw Sean 4 2.77 11.08 2 


$560.80 100 
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books of each department discarded during 
a two-year period and the number dis- 
carded in each department on the basis of 
100 for English. In Table V the total 
cost of these books is given and the per 
cent of the total which would be neces- 
sary to replace this number of books for 
each department. Finally in Table VI 
there is a comparison of the percentages 
of the budget which would be devoted to 
new titles in each department with the 
percentages which would be allotted to 
replacements in each department. 


TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF THE BupDGET ALLOTMENT 
PERCENTAGES FOR New Books WITH 
THAT FOR REPLACEMENTS 


Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 
Total Cost of 


Total Cost of 


Department New Books Replacements 
ee -ctueacunds 5 2 
Business and 

accounting ... 5 3 
Domestic science 4 2 
Eagish ....... 32 42 
Foreign 

languages .... I 8 
General ....... 11 7 
ee 2 3 
Latin and Greek I I 
Mathematics .. 5 ‘ 
0 rrr I I 
ae 14 6 
Social scienc .. 23 23 
Vocational ..... 5 2 

100 100 


Since these figures represent the discards 
and losses of one school only, during a 
two-year period, it is evident that they can- 
not be accepted as final for determining a 
budget allocation among the departments 
of aschool. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the percentage of the budget 
allotted to new books is very closely in 
agreement with the percentage for replace- 
In nine of the thirteen depart- 


ments. 





ments listed there is a variation of not 
more than three points in the per cent of 
the budget which would be devoted to new 
titles in each department and the per cent 
which would be allotted to replacements. 
In the other departments the large varia- 
tion may be due to special circumstances. 
For example, it is probable that the com- 
paratively larger percentage necessary for 
replacements in the English department is 
due to the fact that fiction, which is in- 
cluded in this department, suffers the 
greatest loss in discard and has a compara- 
tively small number listed for purchase in 
the Supplement to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries on which Table 
III is based. An unusually high inventory 
loss of French books in one year in the 
Julia Richman High School, the discard- 
ing of many business books and the fact 
that the school is mainly academic serve 
to explain the disagreement in foreign 
language, business and accounting, and 
vocational departments. Since fewer pu- 
pils take scientific subjects, the number of 
losses in the science department is smaller, 
while the number of new titles is larger by 
comparison. 

None of these figures is to be accepted 
as final. They are presented only as a pos- 
sible method of working out a budget 
which would need to be adapted to local 
conditions by each school library. They 
are proposed wholly in an endeavor to set 
up some standards which may help to 
strengthen departments of the school 
which are weak in library facilities and 
to guard against overemphasis of other 
departments which are strong. 
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Books about Jobs 


To ALL persons concerned with the 
extremely important business of selecting 
a life career, Books about Jobs, a bibliogra- 
phy compiled by Willard E. Parker, will 
be of special interest [American Library 
Association, $3]. About 8,000 references 
to factual or inspirational material for es- 
tablished occupations are classified under 
600 headings. 

Beside the well known occupations, 
many new or unusual ones are included, 
such as air hostess, butterfly raiser, and 
cellophane industry worker. Large group- 
ings are subdivided so that a subordinate 
occupation may be readily found even 
without recourse to the generous index at 
the end of the volume. Under “General 
Annotations” the librarian will be glad to 
find a list of books and important 
pamphlets cited in the body of the book. 
In this section each title is annotated with 
author and publisher data included. 

The type of literature now available 
makes this bibliography of greatest assist- 
ance to those who have time to plan their 
life’s work leisurely, in that it lists occu- 
pations requiring more or less extended 
training or education. Certain fields of 
work contain jobs for which information 
is very meager, that is, butter maker or 
meat grader, and there are dozens of 
ordinary jobs to which no reference is 
made. There is, then, little help for the 
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boy or girl tramping the streets today for 
that very necessary but elusive thing—a 
job. Author and publisher have antici- 
pated this criticism, stating that the first 
edition must be regarded as tentative. Al- 
though mainly intended for people dealing 
with youth, it will serve as well the ad- 
viser of older people who are forced today 
to make an occupational adjustment. 
Experts in vocational guidance may 
raise a valid objection to the title. This 
compilation might be called with reason 
Books about Careers, since the basis im- 
plied in the suggested title is very evident. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Parker has made a real contribution to vo- 
cational bibliography, and that his book, 
for years to come, will set a high standard. 
WILLIAM A. ZIEGLER, Psychologist 
Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis Public 
Library 
CFV 


When Rochester Opened Its 
New Building 


Turovucn the courtesy of John 
Adams Lowe, director of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Public Library, a valuable scrap- 
book of publicity has been made available, 
showing the informal and democratic ex- 
ercises used in dedicating the Rundel 
Memorial Library October 4, 1936, to- 
gether with publicity appearing in news- 
papers and elsewhere. One unusual item 
is an attractive calendar for 1937, bearing 
a picture of the new library, of which 
50,000 copies have been printed and dis- 
tributed by the Rochester Journal. 

Requests for the scrapbook will be filled 
in the order of their receipt, it being un- 
derstood that transportation costs will be 


met by the borrower. Address A. L. A. 


Publicity Division, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Irvington Trustees Take Stock— 
and Get Results 


By J. E. DELANCY 


AST year the trustees of our library 
at Irvington, New Jersey, took account of 
stock. Ours is a community of three and 
a half square miles and sixty-eight thou- 
sand people. The one central library con- 
tained a little over half a book for each 
of those people. The citizens of other towns 
owned two books apiece. This meant that 
our youngsters, in writing book reports 
for their school work, found it four times 
more difficult than their friends in the 
other towns. There were, we felt, many 
other shortcomings. 

Our library had been misunderstood 
and neglected for years by our governing 
bodies, 


were the minimum fixed by law. 


and our annual appropriations 
We re- 
ceived forty-five cents per capita instead 
of the A. L. A. minimum standard of a 
dollar. As we were still going through 
the depression, with its budgetary curtail- 
ments, we were sure that our town com- 
mission would doubt the necessity of 
appropriating money in any larger propor- 
tion in the years to come than had been ap- 
propriated in the twenty years past. We 
felt complete confidence in our librarian, 
Miss May E. Baillet, but we wondered if 
we were not, all of us, too close to our work 
to take a “‘bird’s-eye view” of it. 
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We suspect that the “renaissance” came 
to Irvington with the reading of the book, 
Portrait of a Library, by Margery C. 
Quigley and William E. Marcus. We 
bought a half dozen copies and sent them 
circulating among library trustees and 
members of the governing body of the 
town. These books are still circulating 
and are still giving people in key positions 
new things to think about. 

We came to the conclusion that we had 
not been very good trustees. We used to 
think that the sole requirements for trus- 
teeship were unquestioned respectability 
and standing, and attendance at board 
meetings. Those qualifications seem to us 
now of lesser importance, for we think that 
a good trustee has so much to do outside 
the library that energy, enthusiasm, and 
sacrifice are more important, and that fre- 
quent, close, and intimate contact with 
public officials and groups of citizens are 
likewise of major value. 

We, as trustees, realized very well that 
we were not giving the public the service 
it had a right to expect, but since we were 
all lay people in the field of public library 
service, we felt that we needed to have 
clearly outlined the objectives which it 
might take us some years to realize. Con- 
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sequently, after discussing the matter in 
detail at several meetings, it was decided 
that our service would be benefited if we 
employed a skilled, professional library 
worker to make a survey of our accomplish- 
ments and to lay out a program over a 
period of years, including the final ob- 
jectives in library service that we hoped to 
obtain for our city. That is why we de- 
cided to call in an outside surveyor. 


A PROFITABLE VENTURE 

We first learned of the value of surveys 
from Miss Baillet and from Miss Sarah 
B. Askew of the state public library com- 
mission. We next appointed a committee 
composed of two members of our board 
and one official from a powerful taxpayers 
group, and asked these three to select a 
surveyor. It was through reductions in 
rent and operating costs, and by some cash 
contributions that we accumulated a fund 
of $400 to pay for the survey. Inciden- 
tally, that $400 came back to us ten fold 
the first year because we received an in- 
crease in our appropriation of $4,200. 

The committee consulted the American 
Library Association and the University of 
Chicago about the selection of a surveyor, 
and Mr. E. A. Wight, then of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, was employed. 

The business of making the survey was 
interesting. “The trustees all smiled rather 
patronizingly while the surveyor asked 
searching questions of members of the staff 
as to their training and qualifications. We 
think the staff smiled slyly when he asked 
questions of the trustees. He seemed ab- 
solutely tireless, and we were surprised at 
the thorough way in which, by personal 
contact, he gathered a wealth of data 
about the history, geography, and people 
of our town and our relationship to the 


neighboring communities. We _ knew, 
somehow, that he was making charts, 
tables, and graphs, not only of the book 
facilities in our library but also of those 
in the schools. 

When the survey was delivered, it car- 
ried the approval of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, and 
the opinions expressed were those of dis- 
interested experts, free from all local bias. 
It gave us, in simple graphic form, a 
wealth of material about our town and its 
educational, vocational, recreational, and 
cultural needs. harsh 
criticisms, but it did make some construc- 
tive suggestions and it gave us the mate- 
rial basis and the inspiration from which 
we ourselves can plan the library’s fu- 
ture. 


It contained no 


The survey discussed our problem under 
four chapter headings. Chapter I, styled 
“Background and Growth of Irvington,” 
described our geographical factors, the 
rapid growth and distribution of our popu- 
lation, and our foreign language groups. 
It discussed the wealth of the community, 
the functions of our town government, and 
the growth of the library. Chapter II, 
captioned “Library Organization and Re- 
sources,” analyzed our legal status and 
trustee and staff functions. It inventoried 
our building, books, and other resources, 
made comparisons, and discussed our finan- 
cial condition. Chapter III, under the 
heading, “Library Activities,” discussed 
our own registration and circulation, as 
well as those of the school libraries operated 
by the board of education, and pointed out 
the advantages of interloan and codpera- 
tion with other libraries. Chapter IV, en- 


titled, “A Program for the Future,” was 
to us the most interesting, in that it gave 
a summation of the findings discussed in 
the first three chapters and made a series 
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of helpful recommendations, with esti- 
mates of the cost of carrying out a pro- 
gram including these recommendations. 

The survey made some recommendations 
which it called, “Immediately applicable.” 
All of these met with the approval of the 
librarian and her board. . Several have 
already been carried out—the outstanding 
one being the opening and operation of our 
first general branch—and others will be 
carried out as fast as our means will permit. 

We like to think of a municipal library 
as a service agency for all of the people, 
adaptable to their varied wants, and used 


freely and profitably by the largest possi- 
ble number. We feel that the modern 
trustee does a better job by entrusting to 
the librarian practically all inside matters, 
including the purchase of books and sup- 
plies, while he, as trustee goes into the field 
to sell his library to John Q. Citizen. He 
should not stop there. He should see to it 
that John’s wife and children know and 
are proud of their library. 
ment will do the rest. 

library salesmanship, or 


Public senti- 
As an aid to this 
“interpretation,” 
as some choose to call it, we warmly com- 
mend the use of a survey. 
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Three Resolutions Passed by Trustees 


| HREE resolutions were unanimously 
voted by the Trustees Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at their Chicago 
meeting, December 28. ‘The first two 
were later indorsed by the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil. 

On the recommendation of William E. 
Marcus, president of the Montclair 


(N.J.) library board, the first resolution 
read: 


The public library is recognized by Ameri- 
can leaders as the foremost potential instru- 
ment of popular continuing education in 
America. If it is to fulfil its function, how- 
ever, more widespread understanding of its 
services and functions must be effected. 

With this object in view, the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees Section of the 
A. L. A. recommends the policy of including 
in local municipal library budgets an item 
to carry on reasonable activities in connection 
with community relations. These activities 
should become the future basis of better un- 
derstanding of the services rendered by the 
library to the citizens. 





Such activities should be in addition to the 
usual codperation received from the local 
press, and should serve as a means of direct 
approach in the community to individuals and 
groups who may particularly benefit by the 
library’s services. 

The second resolution, also proposed by 
Mr. Marcus, read: 

The Executive Committee of the Trustees 
Section of the A. L. A. heartily commends 
and indorses the policy of local library boards 
taking out individual memberships in the 
A. L. A. for each trustee, the annual mem- 


bership fees being paid from local library 
funds. 


To Work For CERTIFICATION 

In line with the national plan for li- 
braries adopted by the A. L. A. Council 
in 1934, Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston 
(Ill.) trustee, recommended, and the sec- 
tion voted, that library trustees work both 
for state aid for libraries and for certifica- 
tion of librarians, the latter being consid- 
ered essential in connection with state aid. 








ITHIN the next few weeks, 
the last check will be drawn on the 
$100,000 fund appropriated by the state 
of Ohio to aid its impoverished libraries 
during 1935-36. Preliminary reports 
have revealed that an advisory committee 
of the Ohio Library Association was ap- 
pointed to assist the Ohio State Library 
Board administer the distribution of the 
fund; that every library applying was 
granted $200 for 1935; and that a survey 
was undertaken to determine the condi- 
tion of Ohio libraries and to plan for 
future development. 

The survey is completed and by the 
end of the year the entire fund will have 
been distributed as follows: 

I. $21,000 to 109 libraries in grants of 
$200 for 1935 

2. $6,000 for the salary and traveling 
expenses of the survey worker 

3. $73,000 in 1936 divided among the 
leading libraries in 76 counties 

As a result of the survey 69 libraries 
have been designated as key libraries for 
county extension work in their respective 
counties. ‘To these key extension libraries 
the largest grants have been made in an 
effort to help them either to begin county 
extension work, to strengthen the library 
in preparation future extension 
service, or to supervise the reorganization 
of the weak libraries of the county. 

In 33 counties the key libraries are 
serving as the county extension agencies 
and as rapidly as possible they are de- 


for 





TOM, 
What Ohio’s State Fund Has Meant 


By PAUL NOON 


veloping branches, 
book wagon service. 


deposit stations, or 
In 38 other counties 
one or more libraries are giving service 
free to any residents of the county who 
come to the library and are lending col- 
lections of books to teachers in rural 
schools. Professionally trained librarians 
are in charge of libraries recently estab- 
lished in two counties which were pre- 
viously without public library service. 
Small libraries in 14 counties have been 
reorganized and when possible trained 
workers were added to the staffs. Where 
it was impossible to employ a trained li- 
brarian, arrangements have been made 
with the county key library for aid in book 
selection and cataloging. 
were made to 


Small grants 
libraries in 1936 be- 
cause of unusual tax conditions or special 
needs. 

In distributing this state aid fund, Ohio 
has adopted the policy of helping only 
those who are willing to help themselves. 
To all but the strongest libraries state aid 
has been granted only on condition that 
the library secure an increased local budg- 
et, that they expand their service to the 
county, or that they strengthen their staffs 
and book collections in preparation tor 
extension service when local facilities be- 
come adequate. ‘The state grants proved 
attractive inducements for additional local 
support, and it was not unusual for tax- 
ing authorities to allow increases in the 
library budgets which tripled the state 
contribution. 











CARNEGIE ACTION IN 1936 25 


Librarians in the state generally have 
expressed enthusiasm over the state aid 
plan and a recent questionnaire revealed 
that they were unanimous in their desire 
that a similar appropriation be secured 
for the coming biennium. 

One librarian wrote: “A very real ad- 
vantage of state aid, distributed through 
the state library, is that it gives authority 
to wise efforts to raise library standards 
throughout the state. Acquaintances of 
mine in different parts of Ohio—personal 


friends who are not librarians—have been 
telling me how modern and friendly their 
libraries are becoming, and that they are 
getting more books with fewer restric- 
tions.” 

Encouraged by the enthusiasm of the 
librarians and the extension of library 
facilities to previously unserved areas, the 
state library is preparing to ask the in- 
coming legislature to vote $200,000 for 
state aid to Ohio libraries in 1937 and 
1938. 
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Carnegie Action in 19 36 


ESIGNED as “an important con- 
tribution to professional education in the 
United States,” a report made at the re- 
quest of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York by Ralph Munn of Pittsburgh is 
appreciatively mentioned by Frederick P. 
Keppel, in his latest report as president 
of the corporation. 

“Until very recently, each professional 
group has attacked its own particular prob- 
lem, with great enthusiasm and devotion 
to be sure, but in almost complete igno- 
rance of what the experience of other pro- 
fessions might teach, and also in ignorance 
of the interrelations between each special 
type of training and the general practices 
and standards not only of professional edu- 
cation but of professional life,”” Dr. Keppel 
observes. “A broader conception is today 
taking the place of the earlier narrowness 
of attitude, and Mr. Munn’s report will 
be read with interest and profit not only 
by librarians but by those primarily inter- 
ested in other professions.” 

The particular problem to which the 


corporation set itself two years ago, 
namely, the improvement of library service 
in the junior colleges, of which there are 
now at least 500 in the United States, has 
gone forward more slowly than had been 
anticipated, “perhaps because the junior 
college is not itself very clear as to where it 
is going,” but the selection of institutions 
to receive grants for the purchase of books 
should be completed in 1936-37. 

Other library activities mentioned in 
the report include grants for library en- 
dowment and development to Smith Col- 
lege, Vassar College, the University of 
Stellenbosch in South Africa; and for the 
purchase of books to Otago University and 
Auckland University College in New 
Zealand, the University of Western Aus- 
tralia, and to certain libraries in the West 
Indies. 

The growing interest of the corporation 
in union catalogs and microphotography is 
noted, coincident with increased activity 
on the part of American librarians in de- 
veloping these aids to scholarship. 
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OUR Library Invites Endowments” 
broadcasts the Kalamazoo Public Library 
in a striking new folder entitled, 4 Mil- 
lion Dollar Industry Declares Dividends, 
copies of which have reached the A. L. A. 
Publicity Division. 


Convincing photographs show how 
crowded conditions are handicapping the 
work of the library. Pictorial graphs in 
black and red call attention to the enor- 
mous “dividends” now paid on library 
investments. Shown at a glance are the 
undeniable relations between expenditure 
and use, and the inevitable results if ex- 
penditures are dropped. 

Suggested in a few direct paragraphs 
are “Endowment Opportunities.” Quot- 
ing from the folder: 


LooKING FoRWARD 
AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


PROBLEM: Library income from taxation 
is unable to keep pace with library progress. 
SOLUTION: Endowments, bequests, and 
memorial funds have effectively solved this 


problem for other libraries. 
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Kalamazoo 
Invites 


Endowments 


WHY NOT KALAMAZOO? 


ENDOWMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


SPECIAL BOOK COLLECTIONS. Income to pro- 
vide special collections of books on music, 
art, business, psychology, history, literature, 
biography, science, and other subjects. 
ADULT EDUCATION AND READERS’ ADVISORY 
SERVICE. Funds to make provision for that 
large number of adults depending on the 
library for their after-school education. 
BOOK SERVICE FOR FACTORIES. Memorial gift 
for the maintenance of book stations in fac- 
tories and industrial centers. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE. An endowment 
fund large enough to provide staff and books 
for hospital library service. 

BOOK WAGON. A fund for the purchase and 
maintenance of a book wagon for carrying 
library service to outlying districts. 
VISUAL EDUCATION. Gifts or endowment 
funds are needed for lantern slides, moving 
picture films and equipment, stereographs, 
and prints. 


A few copies of the folder are available 
for lending from headquarters through the 
courtesy of Flora B. Roberts, Kalamazoo 
librarian. Address the Publicity Division, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








SFR 
Seek State Aid in Twelve States 


in 1937 


T LEAST a dozen state library 
associations are working on legislative pro- 
grams for securing state grants for library 
development, according to word received at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. Some of these 
plans are still in an early stage, others have 
been in the making for many months but 
are subject to last minute changes after 
consultation with legislative leaders. 

State aid and other legislative measures 
growing out of state library planning were 
discussed at an open meeting of the Library 
Extension Board December 28, during the 
Midwinter Conference. The board has 
set state aid as the first of its objectives 
for the year. “Two of its members are 
working for state aid in their own states— 
Mary U. Rothrock in Tennessee and J. 
O. Modisette in Louisiana, where the 
legislature last appropriated 
$200,000 for state grants for school li- 
braries, but nothing for public libraries, 
though it increased very appreciably the 
appropriation for the state library com- 
mission. The staff of the Public Library 
Division is serving as a clearing house of 
information. An A. L. A. leaflet, Li- 
braries Need State Aid, has just been pub- 
lished, primarily for use with national 
citizen groups (to supplement The Equal 
Chance), but also as a possible aid to state 
leaders while their own printed matter is 
in preparation. 


summer 


State aid proposals, at this writing, are: 
Arkansas. Appropriation of $50,000 per 
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year, for state aid for books for large unit 
libraries and for the work of the state li- 
brary commission. 

Idaho. Appropriation of $50,000 for the 
biennium for the free traveling library 
commission instead of $11,000, to cover 
its usual activities and a beginning of the 
development of regional branches. 

Illinois. State aid of at least $500,000 
for the biennium; half to be distributed 
to existing libraries on the basis of popula- 
tion and half for service to new areas 
through contracts with existing libraries 
or through county and regional libraries; 
to be disbursed through the state library 
extension division. Plan as adopted Oc- 
tober, 1936. Legislative plans under it 
not yet fully determined. 

Indiana. A bill for permanent annual 
appropriation for aid to existing libraries 
amounting to one-sixth of what was spent 
the previous year (for 1937 this would be 
$250,000) to be appropriated probably 
from gross income tax. 

Iowa. State aid to replenish book stocks 
depleted during the depression was adopted 
as an objective by the state association. 
It now seems doubtful whether an appro- 
priation will be sought in 1937. 

Michigan. State association is com- 
mitted to effort to secure state aid and a 
legislative committee is working on a plan 
and a bill. 

North Carolina. Plans are being made 
to ask for state aid for complete system 
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of regional libraries. The amount re- 
quested may be $150,000 for each year of 
the biennium. 

Ohio. State aid of $200,000 for the 
biennium. The bill to be based on that 
of 1935, distribution to be made by the 
state library at its discretion. This dis- 
tribution at present is planned (1) to con- 
tinue large grants to one library per 
county, this library to aid weaker libraries 
in the county or extend service to rural 
areas; (2) for small direct grants to 
other libraries whose standards justify 
it. 

Tennessee. As part of the state plan- 
ning commission’s legislative program for 
education, $300,000 will be requested for 
the biennium for libraries—$140,000 for 
regional libraries, $100,000 for school li- 
braries, and $60,000 for state agency func- 
tions. 

Texas. State aid of $750,000 for the 
biennium, to strengthen the extension 
work of the state library and to develop 
ten district libraries which would aid exist- 
ing libraries and give service to localities 
now without it. 

Vermont. State aid included in legisla- 
tive program of Better Libraries Move- 
ment of Vermont. Amount to be 
requested still to be determined. 

West Virginia. State aid and first ap- 
propriation for state library commission 
are proposed. Details not yet known. 

Washington. State aid amounting to 
$800,000 for the biennium, for existing 
libraries and for development of county 
and regional libraries, to be spent for 
books, periodicals, and binding. 


STATE AGENCY LEGISLATION 


In the field of legislation and appropria- 
tions for state library extension agencies, 
a number of projects have been reported. 





Change of legal organization is pro- 
posed in two states—consolidation of the 
Iowa Library Commission and _ the 
general department of the Iowa State Li- 
brary, and creation of a library board for 
the Michigan State Library. 

Increased powers will be recommended 
for the Texas State Library, especially 
in relation to administration of district 
libraries. 

First appropriations will be sought for 
the Arkansas Library Commission, reéstab- 
lished in 1935, and the West Virginia 
Library Commission, established in 1929. 

Increased or special appropriations are 
the goal in several states. Funds to make 
field work possible (salaries, travel, etc.) 
will be sought in Colorado, Kansas, and 
Missouri. The Oregon State Library will 
request $500,000 for a building. In 
Washington a budget to cover an effective 
program for the state library has been 
submitted. 

J. W. MErrILu 


FV. 


Not Affiliated with A. L. A. 


Tue Delphian Society has repre- 
sented itself to one librarian as being 
affiliated with the American Library As- 
sociation, a misstatement which we should 
like to correct. This society—with head- 
quarters at 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago—has never been affiliated with 
the Association. 


OF? 


Correct Address 


Tue appress of the International 
Filmbook Corporation is 100 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, and not 
11 East Forty-second Street, as given in 
the December Bulletin. 








Public Support behind State 


Library Campaigns 


IDESPREAD public support of 
forthcoming campaigns for state aid to 
libraries is indicated in advance news sent 
to the A. L. A. Publicity Division. The 
list of influential citizen organizations sup- 
porting library efforts is admittedly incom- 
plete—news is of course just beginning to 
reach headquarters—but it is published as 
indicative of apparently aroused public in- 
terest behind the measures to be intro- 
duced into the 1937 legislatures. 

Texas organizations already working 
for the $750,000 library appropriation to 
be asked when the legislature convenes in- 
clude in addition to the League of Texas 
Library Trustees, West Texas County 
Judges and Commissioners, South Texas 
County Judges and Commissioners, 
League of Women Voters, Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Texas Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Texas State 
Teachers Association, Library Section of 
the Texas State Teachers Association, 
State Department of Education Super- 
visory District No. 22, Advisory Board 
and County Judge of Tom Green County 
Library, San Angelo, Bexar County 
Council of Librarians. Every large paper 
in the state and several county papers have 
carried editorials of support. 


ILLINOIS SENATOR’S COMMENT 


An individual indorse- 
ment comes from Senator T. V. Smith 
of Illinois, in connection with the 


instance of 


Texas campaign. The following letter to 
Edwin Sue Goree, field worker in the 
Texas State Library, is reprinted with 
permission from the San Antonio Express: 


Your work has come to my attention, and 
your program for extending library facilities 
in Texas. I have great joy in congratulating 
you upon your work and upon your states- 
manlike dreams for the future. 

As a Texas rural boy who loved books, 
but saw few of them during youth (the 
Bible and Peck’s Bad Boy were the two 
standards in my home; both good, but not 
enough!) I cannot but feel what your pro- 
gram would mean to other such boys and 
girls, not to mention their mothers and 
fathers. 

I can speak now as an author of a good 
many books, as well as a book-hungry Texas 
boy; and the speech on both sides is to the 
effect that nothing is more potent for good 
than easy access to proper books. Books are 
the silent schoolmasters whose work goes on 
summer and winter, vacation and all—to 
inform, to reform, to enlighten, and to in- 
spire. 

What the budgetary problem before my 
fellow-legislators in Texas may be, I do not 
know; and, of course, am in no position to 
know what is within their powers or duties. 
But I do know this: no bill which I had the 
privilege of voting for during my first session 
as a senator in Illinois gave me greater 
pleasure than the bill appropriating $600,000 
for libraries throughout Illinois. I rated, 
and rate, that money one of the most eco- 
nomical and prudent expenditures which we 
authorized last session in Illinois. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


T. V. SmitH 
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IpAHO Essay CoNTEST 

An essay contest on “Why We Need 
Better Library Service in Idaho” is under 
way in the public schools of that state 
sponsored by the Idaho 
Parents and Teachers. Prizes will be 
awarded January 15. Other organiza- 
tions taking an active part in the campaign 
include the Idaho Education Association, 
Idaho State Grange, Idaho State Business 
and Professional Women, and the Boise 
Kiwanis Club. 

In Washington, official indorsement of 
library plans have already been given by 
the American Legion—Department of 
Washington, Association of Washington 
Cities, Northwest Regional Planning Con- 
ference, Washington Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the Washington State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Tennessee is assured of support by the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

In Ohio the campaign for state book 
funds has the aid of the League of Women 
Voters, American Legion Auxiliary, State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in Ohio, American Association of 
Social Workers in Ohio, the Ohio Grange, 
Ohio Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Ohio Conference 
of Social Work among Negroes, Ohio 
Probation Association, Ohio Public 
Health Association, Ohio Library Trus- 
tees Association, and the Citizens Library 
Committee. 


Congress of 


Informal support by similar state groups 
is reported by library leaders in Michigan, 
West Virginia, and other states where 
campaigns are still in the initial stages. 


“Careers and Occupations” 


A WPA library project just com- 
pleted at Evanston, Illinois, makes avail- 
able a 200-page mimeographed list of re- 
cent books and pamphlets in the Evanston 
Public Library on more than 400 voca- 
tions, issued under the title, Careers and 
Occupations. Ida Faye Wright, the li- 
brarian, observes that the material in- 
cluded is more comprehensive and recent 
than would have been possible without 
the aid of state book funds, appropriated 
in 1935 to all public libraries in Illi- 
nois. 

FV 
A Practical Aid 

Aw annotatep Bibliography of 
Reading Interests and Habits, 1930-1936, 
compiled by Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, 
readers’ adviser, Georgetown Branch, Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, is 
available from the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, for 5 cents postage. This is not 
a regular A. L. A. publication, so that only 
requests accompanied by stamps can be 
filled. This 22-page mimeographed list is a 
contribution to the work of the A. L. A. 
Subcommittee on Readable Books by one 
of its members, a revision of an earlier un- 
published bibliography which supplements 
those included in Gray and Munroe, The 
Reading Interests and Habits of Adults 
[ Macmillan, 1929]. 

VFI 
Temple University Library, Philadel- 
phia, J. Periam Danton, librarian, would 
like to hear from any library having a sub- 
scription to the Catalogue of the Bibli- 
otheque 


Nationale which it wishes to 


transfer. 











Not a Very Attractive Picture, Is It? 


West Virginia has a larger percentage of its population without library service than any 
other of the 48 states—88% or 1,524,554 people without any library service whatsoever. 
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LTHOUGH they warn us that this 
is not an attractive picture—we use their 
words—the West Virginia library plan- 
ners have made of it one of the most 
effective pieces of state aid campaign lit- 
erature received so far at headquarters. 

Lift up the cover—where a map in deep 
blue on white is an introduction to the 
story of more than a million people with- 
out book we find what 
librarians have decided to do about it. 

“Planning for Library Development in 
West Virginia,” on the second page, gives 
the initial steps in the state aid program 
adopted by the library group. 


service—and 


It proposes : 
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An appropriation from the state for the 
state library commission 


Development of an informed and active 
public opinion 
Permanent state aid for libraries 


The leaflet closes by suggesting aid with 
the campaign “if you are connected with 
an organization; if you are a newspaper 
editor ; if you are a library trustee; if you 
are a librarian.” 

A copy of the leaflet may be borrowed 
from the Publicity Division at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, through the courtesy of 
Ida M. Peters, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Library Association. 








Certification Ahead—Prospects 
for I 937 


IVE state library associations have 
certification bills ready for submission to 
state legislative assemblies in 1937, accord- 
ing to the latest reports sent A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

California will request creation of a 
Librarians’ Certification Board and the 
certification of professional positions in li- 
braries receiving support as a whole or in 
part from public funds, except county free 
libraries (now certificated under County 
Free Library Law) ; county law libraries; 
public school libraries (certificated under 
School Code) ; hospital and penal and cor- 
rectional institution libraries; and librar- 
ies in districts having less than 3,000 
population. 

Colorado will seek approval of detailed 
requirements for (1) certificates for pub- 
lic librarians, and (2) certificates for 
school librarians, both to be issued by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

Illinois will ask for certification by the 
state department of registration and 
education of librarians in the Illinois 
State Library and in free public libraries 
supported in whole or in part by taxation 
in communities having a population in ex- 
cess of 2,000 and less than 500,000. 

Minnesota will request the certification, 
by the state board of education, after 
July 1, 1938, of librarians and library 
assistants in public libraries supported 
wholly or in part by public funds. 

Missouri will seek the creation of a 
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Library Certification Board to provide for 
the certification, after January 1, 1939, of 
the professional workers in any library in 
a state educational institution, and in any 
library, except a school library, maintained 
for the free use of all the people of the 
state or any geographical subdivision 
thereof, supported in whole or in part by 
public funds. 

The Indiana, Montana, Ohio, and 
Oregon library associations have commit- 
tees at work on bills to be submitted in 
1937. 

Seven states and one province promise 
developments in 1937: 

Delaware. Newly appointed school li- 
brarians serving full time will be issued 
a School Librarian’s Certificate under re- 
quirements formulated by the state board 
of education in 1936. 

Iowa. Newly appointed librarians or 
assistants in public libraries will be ex- 
pected to meet the standards for certifi- 
cates issued by the board of certification 
of the lowa Library Association under a 
revised plan adopted by the Association in 
November, 1936. 

Kentucky. The state department of edu- 
cation will put into effect curricula for 
the issuance of certificates to full-time 
school librarians, adopted in December, 
1936. 

Michigan. The Michigan Library As- 
sociation at the annual meeting in 1937 
will discuss a plan for voluntary certifi- 











CERTIFICATION AHEAD 


cation to be drafted in the meantime by a 
special committee. 

Ontario. The Ontario Library Associa- 
tion in 1936 passed a resolution requesting 
the minister of education to appoint a com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the in- 
spector of public libraries, to draw up a 
scheme of certification to be incorporated 
in the Public Libraries Act. 

Utah. Effective September 1, 1937, 
newly appointed librarians will be required 
to hold a first-class school librarian’s cer- 
tificate issued by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

Virginia. Effective July 1, 1937, every 
public library serving a political sub- 
division or subdivision having over 5,000 
population, and every library operated by 
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Memorial Bookplate 
Tue Wichita (Kansas) City Li- 


brary has generously made available to 
other libraries the design for its memorial 
bookplate, shown below, created by a 
talented young artist of Wichita. 
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the state or under its authority, including 
libraries of institutions of higher learning, 
must employ as librarian, or full-time pro- 
fessional assistants, only persons holding a 
librarian’s certificate issued by the state 
board for the certification of librarians. 
W ashington. Effective January 1, 1937, 
every library serving a community having 
over 4,000 population and every library 
operated by the state or under its 
authority, including libraries of institu- 
tions of higher learning, but not the state 
law library or any county law library, 
must employ as librarian or full-time pro- 
fessional assistants only persons who hold 
a librarian’s certificate issued by the state 
board for the certification of librarians. 
MarGareET VINTON 
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The center space is to be filled in with 
the name of the person to be commemo- 
rated or with the name of a special fund. 

An electro has been made from the 
original cut and may be borrowed from 
A. L. A. Headquarters free except for 

_.._s transportation charges. 
y 4 With the price of art 
S 4 ' work eliminated, these 


« bookplates for memo- 
rial gifts can be repro- 
duced gummed 
paper for merely the 
cost of the stock plus 
the insertion of the 
name. 

Requests to borrow 
the electro will be filled 
promptly in the order 
of receipt and should be 
addressed to the Special 
Membership Division, 


A. L. A. Headquarters. 


on 








National Radio Conference 


O THOSE on duty with the ex- 
hibition of printed materials on educa- 
tional broadcasting, arranged by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library under 
the auspices of the American Library As- 
sociation, the First National Congress on 
Educational Broadcasting—held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 10 to 12—seemed 
to work up to a peak culminating in the 
greatest broadcast in history, Friday after- 
noon, when “His Royal Highness Prince 
Edward” spoke to his people after abdicat- 
ing the throne of Great Britain. 

Secretary Ickes gave the address of 
welcome at the opening meeting—presided 
over by George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education. “Any 
educational system on the air would be 
but a hollow thing if it were not funda- 
mental that those participating in the pro- 
gram were free at all times to seek the 
truth wherever it might be found, and, 
having found it, to proclaim it,” Secretary 
Ickes told the conference. Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon, discussing the social re- 
sponsibility of broadcasting, declared that 
improvement of educational programs is a 
primary necessity and the first responsi- 
bility of educators. 

Howard W. Odum’s address on the 
social and educational implications of radio 
opened the second morning on a note of 
scholastic profundity. Conference sec- 
tions, including one on “Library and 
Museum Use of Radio,” headed by Carl 
Milam and Lawrence Coleman, filled the 
remainder of the day. 

During the ten minute reports from con- 
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ference sections at the Saturday morning 
session, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, stated that the responsibility for 
potential harm or benefit from broadcasts 
to the nation’s children lay in the home; 
Lester Ward Parker summarized the dis- 
cussions on classroom broadcasting; Wil- 
liam Cabell Greet praised the speech of 
the professional broadcaster, but admitted 
something should be done about the non- 
professional speaker whose pronunciation 
may vary in a single paragraph; Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski declared that the radio 
is helping the unmusical layman to dis- 
cover that great composers can write 
tunes; Edward R. Murrow revealed that 
there are few persons who do not believe 
they can speak on the air, whatever their 
timidity in other fields; and Lyman Bry- 
son pointed out that in a world largely 
filled with propaganda, building up re- 
sistance to undesirable appeal is the only 
means of control. 

Among the exhibitors were the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Education, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and a group of various organizations 
featuring university broadcasts, radio 
and the child, social work, vocational stud- 
ies, consumers’ radio, labor and radio, re- 
ligion, government, art, literature, music, 
and general educational broadcasting. 

MaruHILpe D. WILLIAMS 
Public Library of the District 
of Columbia 








Report of the Committee on Racial 


Discrimination 


N ALL rooms and halls assigned to the 
American Library Association hereafter 
for use in connection with its conference 
or otherwise under its control, all mem- 
bers shall be admitted upon terms of full 
equality. 

Recommended by the Committee on 
Racial Discrimination, and approved by 
the A. L. A. Council at its opening meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 28, the above 
statement concludes the committee’s re- 
port which is given in full below. 


REPORT AS PRESENTED 

To the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association: 

This committee was created by the 
Executive Board in the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Voted, That the question of racial dis- 
crimination, which has been brought to 
our attention, be made the first order of 
business at the first session of the Council 
during the next midwinter meeting, and 
that a committee be appointed to consider 
the matter and report at that time.” 

The question considered by the com- 
mittee relates to certain discriminations 
applied to Negro members of the A. L. A. 
which have the effect of abridging the 
liberty of such members in their attend- 
ance at conferences of the Association and 
at meetings, round table sessions, and 
other assemblies held in connection there- 
with and included in the official program. 
It is unnecessary to point out that these 
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discriminations are not imposed by the 
A. L. A. itself nor by its sanction or author- 
ity. The object of this inquiry is to de- 
termine to what extent and with what 
success this Association, as a professional 
organization, can proceed toward protect- 
ing its members from the consequences of 
such discriminations without impairing its 
own effectiveness or limiting its own free- 
dom of action. 

The committee is definitely of the opin- 
ion that this freedom of action will be 
very little if at all affected by a firm in- 
sistence upon equal treatment of all mem- 
bers in their professional relations, as 
delegates or participants in any and all 
assemblages organized by the A. L. A. 
or conducted under its authority. There 
is ample evidence that conventions of sci- 
entific, educational, and other professional 
societies have been, and can be, held in 
localities where social discrimination is the 
rule, without subjecting their members to 
any form of compulsion or prohibition 
whatsoever that would tend to restrict or 
qualify their rights and privileges in their 
conventions. 

It will be essential, however, that cog- 
nizance be taken, by this Association and 
its representatives, of the fact of discrimi- 
nation in some sections of this country and 
that due diligence be exercised to ascer- 
tain the incidence of that fact upon the 
principles of equality and professional dig- 
nity for which this Association stands. It 
will likewise be essential, when arranging 
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for the annual conference and other offi- 
cial events to stipulate in advance for the 
conditions and provisions under which the 
A. L. A. can accept the hospitality of any 
locality with proper regard for its own 
self respect and that of its members. The 
committee is emphatically opposed to the 
elimination of any geographical division 
of this country from consideration for the 
annual conference because of anticipated 
racial discrimination, as both unwise and 
unnecessary. 

The official notice taken of this situa- 
tion by the Executive Board, and the 
creation of a committee to investigate and 
report upon it, testify to a recognition of 
its importance and the need of a definite 
policy in dealing with it. The committee 
is agreed that such a policy should include 
a declaration of adherence to the principle 
of complete professional equality, and 
recommends that, in order to secure this 
equality for its members, the selection of 
all future meeting places be conditioned 
upon acceptance and enforcement of the 
following stipulation: 

That in all rooms and halls assigned to 
the Association for use in connection with 
its conference, or otherwise under its con- 
trol, all members shall be admitted upon 
terms of full equality. 


This report was prepared after consid- 
erable correspondence and the first draft 
was submitted to all of the eight members 
by mail. The committee held one meet- 
ing in Chicago on Monday, December 
28, at which six of the eight members 
were present. The report in its present 
form was approved by the members pres- 
ent, but embodies certain changes, mostly 
in style and not in principle, which were 
not seen by the two members not present. 


The report, therefore, was submitted to 
the Council as agreed upon by the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

C. B. Ropen, Chairman 


MIAN 


California Survey 


A survey of education for librarian- 
ship in California will be made in Febru- 
ary by Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman, and 
Anita M. Hostetter, secretary, of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
The library schools in the state will be 
visited and conferences will be held with 
librarians and educators, according to a 
midwinter announcement. 


OPV 


Peoria [IIl.] Publicity 


A scrapBook of newspaper publicity 
obtained by the Peoria (Ill.) Public Li- 
brary is available on request, through the 
courtesy of Earl Browning, librarian. It 
is a particularly interesting book because 
of the quality and amount obtained by a li- 
brary in a city of 100,000 population, with 
only the chief librarian handling the pub- 
licity. 

Librarians wishing the book may bor- 
row it for the cost of transportation by 
addressing the Publicity Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


OPI 


1938 Annual Conference 


Kansas Crry has been chosen as the 
meeting place for the 1938 annual con- 
ference of the A. L. A., if satisfactory con- 
tractual arrangements can be made. 
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Notes from Midwinter 


M\ ORE than six hundred people at- 


tended the Midwinter Conference of the 
American Library Association held in Chi- 
cago December 28 to 30—the largest meet- 
ing of its kind on record. Only brief 
news of Council action and discussion can 
be given here, in addition to news printed 
elsewhere in the Bulletin, but more de- 
tailed information will be carried in Febru- 
ary. 


SALARIES AND EMPLOYMENT 


About 5 per cent of the active librarians 
who have completed a full year curriculum 
in thirty-five library schools reporting 
578 to be exact—are still unemployed, 
according to a report made at the first 
Council session by Paul North Rice and 
Lucy L. Morgan, representing the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, Staff, and Service. In 
1933, at the peak of unemployment, the 
number reported by the schools reached 
1590. 

The range of salaries for all librarians 
is about the same as a year ago, the com- 
mittee found, although the average maxi- 
mum salary for librarians who completed 
the first-year curriculum in 1936 is $100 
higher than for those who completed it in 
1935. ; 

That library salaries should be raised 
and that it is up to the A. L. A. to do 
something toward that end were the points 
of departure for the discussion. One of 
the most important things the A. L. A. 
can do, in the committee’s opinion, is to 





make library administrators conscious of 
their obligation toward the salaries of 
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their staff. Other proposals made included 
the encouragement of personnel commit- 
tees within state library associations; con- 
tinued publication of salary statistics; a 
cost of living survey; continued drive for 
certification; classification and pay plan 
schemes; and fostering staff associations. 


OutTLooK For LocAL SUPPORT 


While local support for libraries will 
be substantially increased in many cities 
in 1937, in the opinion of Flint G. Purdy, 
chairman of the Committee on Library 
Revenues, who spoke at the first Council 
session, the outlook for better local sup- 
port in general is not encouraging. Direct 
local support up to the limit of local abil- 
ity is, however, in his view an essential 
element of an effective program for the 
equalization of book service. 


‘TRENDS IN STATE AID PROPOSALS 


Matching state with local funds was 
one decided trend in state aid proposals 
which Louis R. Wilson, chairman of the 
Library Extension Board, reported to the 
Council following the board’s open meet- 
ing to discuss specific state aid programs. 
(See page 29.) ‘The matching proposals 
are not necessarily on a flat fifty-fifty basis, 
but rather on a sliding scale, so that the 
less wealthy counties within a state will 
not be excluded from participating. 

Other items in the general pattern, noted 
by Dr. Wilson, are the frequency with 
which regional libraries are proposed; a 
disposition to request aid from the general 
state appropriation rather than from an 
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ear-marked fund; use of funds for books 
and periodicals rather than for salaries and 
operating expenses; and extension of li- 
brary service to unserved areas, as well as 
aid to established libraries. 

The per capita expenditure represented 
in the proposals is low, it was pointed out, 
the highest being 35 cents, with 5 or 6 
cents cited in a number of instances. 


FEDERAL Projects INDORSED 

Indorsement of the general programs of 
government work relief and other emer- 
gency projects was voted, the council spe- 
cifically indorsing projects sponsored and 
supervised by competent library agencies, 
including bibliographic, indexing, cata- 
loging, and copying projects, those for the 
extension and improvement of service, for 
buildings and equipment, and for other 
similar purposes. 

Indorsement was also given the index 
of American design, a federal art project 
designed to provide pictorial records of 
thousands of objects that reveal American 
traditions in the useful and decorative arts. 
In the opinion of Council members, the 
index will provide an important aid for 
artists, designers, teachers, and students 
of American history. The Council urged 
its continuance and publication. 

The work of the historical records sur- 
vey, conducted by the Works Progress 
Administration, to make such materials in 
local town and county records, and in state 
archives and church records accessible to 
students, scholars, and professional work- 
ers, was likewise indorsed by the Council, 
and its continuance and extension urged. 


THE FEDERAL AGENCY 


At the last moment, Carleton B. Joeckel 
and Forrest B. Spaulding of the Federal 
Relations Committee were joined by Com- 


missioner of Education Studebaker in their 
discussion of the federal library agency 
at the second Council meeting. 

In answer to a question in regard to the 
delay in appointing a chief for the library 
service division, Commissioner Studebaker 
said that he had set the salary at $6,500 in 
order to secure an able person, but the 
Civil Service Commission is questioning 
the figure. Mr. Joeckel pointed out, how- 
ever, that he himself had gone over the 
salaries of division chiefs and found plenty 
of precedent for the grade set by the com- 
missioner. Both agreed that the library 
should rank high in the scheme of govern- 
ment relations. 

Asked if the division is to be at a com- 
plete standstill until the civil service com- 
mission has made its decision regarding the 
chief of the division’s status, Dr. Stude- 
baker replied that he hopes to put some 
people to work on a temporary basis soon. 
While such people will have to be chosen 
from the present civil service lists, which 
have been made up on the terms of speci- 
fications for existing library positions in the 
government service, rather than the par- 
ticular positions in the new division, he 
thinks that during the remainder of the 
year certain pieces of work can be under- 
taken which will advance the general cause 
of libraries. 


LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 


A series of ten Latin American library 
fellowships covering a five-year period, was 
authorized by the Council—if and when 
funds are available. 


Express THANKS FOR PROGRAM 


The Council Program Committee, the 
A. L. A. officers, and the headquarters 
staff were given a vote of thanks for the 
“excellent”? Council program. 











SOI 
Microphotography for Smaller 


Libraries 


N APPLYING microphotography to 
smaller libraries, the question of cost im- 
mediately arises, for its use there must be 
accomplished with low initial outlay and 
maintenance. Hence a demonstration of 
microphotographic equipment with these 
needs in mind was scheduled for the Mid- 
winter Conference, in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28 to 30. 

Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials, 
opened the session by introducing the So- 
ciety for Visual Education and its A. L. A. 
filmstrip, Books for Everybody, shown 
with the society’s wall projector. 

That microphotography will shortly be 
claiming general attention, and that books 
of many kinds will be produced on film, 
are certainties in Dr. Raney’s opinion. A 
dozen representative daily newspapers are 
already being so issued month by month, 
and the custom will spread steadily, he be- 
lieves. The cost of films will then be no 
more than the old subscription plus bind- 
ing, and the saving in storage will be 
enormous. ‘This concerns every library, 
for one of its prime duties is to preserve 
the local press and local records. 


EXPERIMENTS UNDER Way 


Experiments in filming an encyclopedia, 
a dictionary, and a telephone directory are 
under way, and other books should follow 
quickly, once a typewriter giving straight 
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margins comes to success. Classics may 
then be produced at ten cents a copy and 
a scholar remain expert anywhere. A 
variant from film rolls, included in the 
demonstration, was a sample of Dr. L. 
Bendikson’s work, consisting of an entire 
book reproduced by means of 35 mm. 
strips of paper printed by contact from 
original 35 mm. film. These are read be- 
neath a binocular microscope. Here is a 
way to make a text accessible by inter- 
library loan and spare the precious origi- 
nal. The medium is safe and lasting, it 
was pointed out, good reading devices are 
now on the market, and marvelous 
cameras and automatic processing units 
are here. 

In microphotography the investment in 
equipment is governed by the nature of the 
material to be reproduced, and by the man- 
ner and nature of the reproduction. If $50 
is invested, the results may be worth that 
amount, but in variety, quality, and quan- 
tity, they will, of course, not be what a 
laboratory costing $5,000 or more can 
produce. It is quite possible, however, 
that in a given situation the first amount is 
adequate or even excessive. This sum is 
mentioned because it is a possible minimum 
outlay. It assumes an Argus ($12.50 plus 
go cents for supplementary lens) or sec- 
ondhand camera; a home-rigged copying 
stand; a $6.75 developing tank for day- 
light processing except loading; and a 
hand viewer ($1.50 up) or a semi-home- 
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rigged projector or reading machine, per- 
haps the Argus in an adaptation ($25 
on) ; and a few accessories such as bottles, 
a safelight, a balance, and a graduate. 

A library will not long remain satisfied 
with this equipment, however. The Argus 
will take copies, but the page size is quite 
limited, the lens will lack accurate correc- 
tion, the shutter may not last long, and 
the capacity is only 36 exposures. This 
may be a start, but it should lead to equip- 
ment on a business-like scale. Need will 
soon be felt for the Photorecord of the 
Folmer Graflex Corporation—the first 
camera on the market in this country 
specifically designed for scholarly micro- 
photography. It has a good lens, a capac- 
ity for one hundred feet of film instead 
of five, as in the Argus or Leica, and a 
shutter that should survive the strain of 
continuous exposures for a long time. 

With this increased length of film, some 
other method of processing becomes nec- 
essary. The film may be wound on racks 
and immersed in tanks, or, better yet, 
wound on flat, metal spirals, called Stine- 
man reels. A fifty-foot capacity reel, with 
three nesting tanks, lists at $30; a hun- 
dred-foot reel, with three proportionately 
sized tanks, at $50. With this method 
must go a dark room having electrical out- 
lets, water, and dust-free ventilation. 

Next, multiple copies may be wanted— 
on film made with a printer costing $18 
to $100 or over, or on paper with an en- 
larger costing from $15 to $200. Other 
accessories follow suit, to expedite and 
improve the quality of the work—safe- 
lights, light meter, scales and balances, 
splicer, rewinder, drying reels, and so on. 

As the quantity of film grows, reading 
methods will have to improve over the 
earlier improvisation or hand viewer, it 
was emphasized. 





Films will be coming 


into the library from outside sources and 
some may be in high reductions, similar 
to current recordings of mewspapers. 
Here the reading machine may be the 
Eastman Recordak Library Projector, ad- 
mirably suited to columnar, high reduc- 
tion material, but thus far unsuited to cer- 
tain placements of text on film and to low 
reductions. The Optigraphs of the In- 
ternational Filmbook Corporation may 
seem more suitable. ‘They are designed 
for universality, but exhaustive tests as to 
their qualities must yet be made, although 
preliminary indications point to success. 
There may soon be available a new model 
from Bausch and Lomb and another from 
the Society for Visual Education.? 

Small libraries interested in books on 
films are advised to start slowly and work 
gradually in buying photographic equip- 
ment. If they invest on the very cheapest 
scale, they should do so only for experi- 
ence in a minor temporary job. They will 
then be ready to advance with proper 
equipment instead of makeshifts when the 
longer need is clearly discerned. 

HERMAN H. Fusster, 
Department of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction, 

University of Chicago 


C7. 


Ford Programs 


Attractive printed programs con- 
taining notes on composers and composi- 
tions featured in the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, broadcast each week between 
9:00 and 10:00 P.M. eastern standard 
time by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, are now obtainable from the Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 


1A report on reading devices will be found in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin 30:974-78, December, 1936. 








a 
For College Librarians 


HE OLD order changeth and the 
college librarian of today is thinking in 
terms of service to students and faculty 
instead of the collection and preservation 
of books in libraries as in former days. 
The change from the old to the new has 
been so gradual and so logical that many 
of those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the modern college library have 
scarcely realized the great importance at- 
tached to the new responsibilities, new 
functions, and new requirements. 

During the last decade there have been 
many significant books, studies, and articles 
written on the college library which have 
given librarians an impetus to improve and 
raise the standards in their libraries. This 
book, Principles of College Library Ad- 
ministration, by W. M. Randall and 
F. L. D. Goodrich [American Library 
Association and University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50], is another definite contribu- 
tion to the literature on college libraries. 
We already know that the authors of 
this study are experts in their fields and 
anything written by either of them would 
be worth while and suggestive. Their new 
book is based on their own experience and 
on facts collected from surveys and studies 
they have made. 

Three individuals or groups are ad- 
dressed in this study—the administrator of 
the college, the faculty, and the librarian. 
It will take the utmost intelligent codpera- 
tion and mutual understanding of all three 
to make a successful and effective library. 

First, it takes money to run a college 
library and the president of the institution 
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should provide enough funds to have an 
adequate book collection, well housed and 
efficiently administered. He will define the 
objectives and policies of the library but 
leave the entire administration to the li- 
brarian. 

Second, the faculty is responsible for the 
wise selection and use of the curricular 
material needed in different fields. 

Third, the librarian is responsible for 
the entire organization and administration 
of the library. It is his duty to bring the 
library to the same level as that of the 
other departments in the college. 

The authors lay down some very definite 
principles which should serve as a guide 
and a real asset to the librarian in inter- 
preting his department to students and 
faculty. Some of the subjects covered are 
the library staff, book selection, classifica- 
tion, cataloging and circulation of books, 
budget making, costs, the physical plant, 
relations of the library staff with the stu- 
dents and faculty, annual reports, and 
statistics. 

Every progressive librarian will read this 
book with profit and send a checked copy to 
the president of the college. The indented 
subjects contained in each paragraph, the 
thorough index, and the selected bibliog- 
raphies all add to the value of the book. 
It should be adopted as a textbook on ad- 
ministrative work by all library schools. 
It has the same attractive format as other 
books in this Library Science series. 

ANNA M. Tarr 
Lawrence College Library 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








New York Hotels 


S PREVIOUSLY announced 
the Bulletin, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
will be headquarters for the conference in 
New York City the week of June 21 to 
26, 1937. Single rooms with bath at the 
Waldorf are $4.50 and $5.25; twin- 
bedded rooms with bath, $7 and $8. 
Larger rooms are available for three per- 
sons at a charge of $9, or $3 each. Rates 
apply from the date of arrival until de- 
parture. 

Because the majority of the rooms in 
the Waldorf are equipped for double oc- 
cupancy, it is obvious that more delegates 
can be accommodated at headquarters if 
single rooms are not insisted upon. 


Horets LisTep For THE A. L. 


All requests for reservations which are 
sent to the Waldorf will be filled by that 
hotel if its accommodations permit. They 
will be referred to nearby hotels if they 
cannot be filled unless this is not desired. 

A contract has been made with the 
Waldorf, and, through the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, with the 
hotels in the first group, including, among 
other provisions, the following agreement: 

“To guarantee that the hotels named 
above furnish every member of the A. L. A. 
with equal facilities and privileges in meet- 
ings and meal functions in rooms over 
which the A. L. A. has private control.” 


Prompt reserving of rooms is urged. 


A, BY THE New YorK CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 





ates 
Name Address Distance from Waldorf Single Double 
Barclay 111 East Forty-eighth Street _ 1 block east—2 blocks south $5.00- 7.00 $8.00-10.00 
Biltmore Madison Avenue and Forty-third 1 block west—7 blocks south 4.00-10.00 7.00-12.00 
Street 
Bristol 129 West Forty-eighth Street 3 blocks west—2 blocks south 2.00- 4.00 2.50- 5.00 
Fairfax 116 East Fifty-sixth Street ; 1 block east—6 blocks north 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 
Lexington Lexington Avenue and Forty-eighth 1 block east—2 blocks south 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 8.00 
Street 
Montclair on Avenue and Forty-ninth 1 block east—1 block south 2.50- 5.00 3.50- 6.00 
treet 
Pierre Sixty-first Street and Fifth Avenue 2 blocks west—11 blocks north 6.00- 8.00 8.00-12.00 
Plaza Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street 2 blocks west—9 blocks north 5.00- 8.00 7.00-12.00 
Ritz-Carlton Matis son Avenue and Forty-sixth 1 block west—4 blocks south 5.00- 8.00 8.00-10.00 
Street 
Shelton Forty-ninth Street and Lexington 1 block east—1 block south 3.50-up 4.50- 5.00 
Avenue 
Hotes Listep sy THE LocaL COMMITTEE 
Distance from 
Name Address Waldorf 
*Allerton Club Madison Avenue at Thirty-eighth Street %4 mile 
Residence 
Midston House , 
(Men and women) } Rates $2 per day; 
*Allerton House 143 E. Thirty-ninth Street near Lexing- %4 mile { $10 per week 
(Men and women) _ ton Avenue d 
*Allerton House Lexington Avenue at Fifty-seventh 7 blocks Rates 
(Women only) Street Single Double 
*Barbizon Lexington Avenue at Sixty-third Street % of a mile $3.00 $5.00 
(Women only) 
*George Lexington Avenue at Twenty-third 1%4 miles 2.50 3.50 
Washington Street 
*Murray Hill 112 Park Avenue at Forty-first Street Y% mile 2.50 4.00 
*Prince George 14 East Twenty-eighth Street near 1% miles 2.00 3.00 
Fifth Avenue 
* Woodstock 127 West Forty-third Street between % of a mile 2.50 4.00 
Sixth Avenue and Broadway 
* Note: All of these hotels have rooms without bath at a cheaper rate. 
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Also special weekly rates. 
all easily accessible to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel via Madison and Lexington Avenue buses. 


They are 








> 





A. L. A. NEWS 





President Chooses Theme 


In cHoosinc “Enduring Values” as 
the theme for the New York conference 
next June, President Wyer writes: 


I have chosen the idea “Enduring Values” 
as the thought for special emphasis during 
the year. By this I mean that books—good 
books—have enduring values; that the people 
who come to libraries for books also have 
enduring values of mind and of idealism; 
and that librarians who work with these 
books and with these people in the right 
spirit will discover these enduring values. 

This is the theme which will be appropri- 
ate for many sections, round tables, and 
other groups to use in developing their con- 
ference programs. For instance, discussions 
can be built up around the qualities that give 
books enduring values, the motives which 
impel people to seek such books, and the 
responsibility which rests on the librarian to 
know books and to understand people in 
order to bring them together. 


The Camera Speaks 
W hen a Feller Needs a Book is the 


title of a new leaflet, almost entirely com- 
posed of pictures, issued for use by the 
Special Membership Committee in en- 
rolling A. L. A. sustaining and contribut- 
ing memberships. 

The brief text is devoted entirely to 
the service and needs of library work with 
children and young people. The photo- 
graphs reproduced on pages 26 and 27 
of this Bulletin are presented in the leaflet 
with the caption, ““The Camera Speaks,” 
the white numerals referring to their 
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separate titles. “Bread Line or Book 
Line,” another illustration, shows a 
striking contrast between a line of unem- 
ployed men and a line of children waiting 
for library books as a means of stressing 
library aid in choosing a vocation for “the 
younger generation” which “still has time 
for adjustment to changing conditions.” 

While the appeal of the leaflet is in- 
tended mainly for individuals outside the 
profession, a small edition with text slightly 
changed is issued for use in enrolling 
women’s clubs. 


News of Book Broadcasts 


Treasures Next Door,” the na- 
tional book broadcast announced in the 
January Bulletin, is already finding its 
audience, according to reports received by 
the United States Office of Education. 
The programs are given each Monday at 
4:00 P.M., eastern standard time, over a 
Columbia Broadcasting System chain. 

“This broadcast is trying to make our 
American classics something more than 
‘books which everybody owns and nobody 
reads,’”’ James Prindle, 3d, editor of the 
series, wrote to headquarters recently. 
“Each program opens with an intimate 
glimpse of an important American writer. 
The major part of the program, however, 
is given over to a partial dramatization 
which aims to animate such literary im- 


mortals as Huckleberry Finn and Ichabod 
Crane. 
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“Just when the suspense is greatest, the 
program is interrupted; there is a brief 
music interval; then the announcer asks, 
“What happens next? You can find the 
answer in your public library.’ 

“To avoid such emphasis on one book 
that libraries would be flooded with re- 
quests they could not possibly fill, the an- 
nouncer mentions other books by the same 
author and points out, briefly, some of the 
services available in public libraries.” 

Programs for the next few weeks in- 
clude: 

January 11. Edward Everett Hale’s The 
Man without a Country. 


January 18. Sarah Orne Jewett’s Short 
Stories. 


January 25. Jack London’s Sea-W olf. 
February 1. Herman Melville’s Typee. 


Librarians are invited to set up small 
exhibits featuring the writer whose work 
is being dramatized in any particular 
week. Visual aids and supplementary 
material about the programs have been pre- 
pared for library use and will be distributed 
by the Office of Education. 


Please 


Wit contributors to the Bulletin 
please facilitate our reporting of news in 
two ways: sending in word PROMPTLY 
AND BRIEFLY of anything which seems to 
fall within the scope of Bulletin publica- 
tion as defined on the contents page in each 
issue, and sending in the ORIGINAL typed 
copy rather than a tenth or eleventh car- 
bon? 

Apropos of the first request, we quote 
from the latest issue of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies News Letter: 


Speaking of the “freedom of the press,” 
Howard Vincent O’Brien once said that no 
newspaper was “free” to bore a number of 
readers in order to please one. 


We labor 





under the same limitation. We often mean 
to condense or rewrite a long report but 
simply can’t get to it before it is out of date 
[especially, we add feelingly, if we receive it 
several months late! ] 


Apropos of the other request, we know 
one editor who can now read nothing, 
partly because hundreds of thoughtless 
people sent her nearly illegible carbons 
on which to base her news notes over 
a long period of years. May your edi- 
tors at A. L. A. Headquarters ask your 
consideration ? 
appreciated. 


It will be very greatly 


Code Revision 


Netta J. MarTIN, executive assist- 
ant to the A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, will work on material she has 
collected with the committee’s chairman, 
Rudolph H. Gijelsness, in Tucson, Ari- 


zona, during January. 


Trustees of Endowment 
Guy E. Reep and John F. Utt, 


of Chicago, have accepted appointment as 
trustees of A. L. A. endowment funds. 
Mr. Utt will serve until 1939, and Mr. 
Reed for 1937, succeeding Eugene M. 
Michael 
F. Gallagher, the third trustee, will serve 
until 1938. 


Stevens who recently resigned. 


Membership in Children’s 
Section 


As A group, the members of the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children have 
created and upheld standards in book selec- 
tion and book service for children. In- 
creasing funds are needed to keep up the 
quality of activities, yearly programs, and 
publicity, for which we depend entirely 


Any A. L. A. 


on section memberships. 
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member is eligible to join. If you are in- 
terested, send the annual dues of $1, to 
the treasurer. 
Harriet Dickson, Treasurer 
Public Library 


Houston, Texas 


a 


For Ministers in the Rural South 


Tue School of Religion Library of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has inaugurated a library extension 
service—through a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation—for which any minis- 
ter in the south who signs an application 
card is eligible, according to word received 
recently at headquarters from Tula B. 
Pellettieri, the librarian. 

Annotated book lists are mailed regu- 
larly to all ministers who are active bor- 
rowers and lists on special subjects are 
compiled upon request. The only expense 
to book borrowers is the return postage. 
Southern librarians are invited to refer 
ministers to this library for material which 
local libraries are unable to supply. 


as. 


Headlines in Perspective 


History behind the News” broad- 
casts are being arranged by the Radio Com- 
mittee of the American Historical Associ- 
ation, to begin over a Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network early in 1937. The 
material will be supplied by able history 
specialists and arranged and presented by 
professional broadcasters. The headlines 
of the newspapers will be used as “stepping 
stones” into the historical background. 
The sponsors are eager for library co- 
operation in follow-up reading. Watch 


the radio announcements in the news- 
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papers and the library press for later in- 
formation. 


a 
Glenview Library Honored 


Tue story of the successful contract 
service carried on for five years by the 
Glenview Public Library and the library 
in Evanston, Illinois, will be published 
by the Woman’s Home Companion, ac- 
cording to word just received from Anna 
Steese Richardson, director of the Com- 
panion’s Good Citizenship Bureau. No 
date has yet been set for it to appear, but 
watch for the story. The work done at 
Glenview has been admirably handled by 
Mrs. Mary A. Carpenter, the resourceful 
and energetic young librarian, and the 
Evanston Public Library under Ida Faye 
Wright has given generous coéperation. 


IN 
Largest Budget in Its History 


Tue Rochester (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary will have $47,000 more in its budget 
for the coming year than has ever been 
appropriated before. ‘The main library 
and all branches are reopened full time, 
and there is a full restoration of salary cuts. 


IW 
Salary of Juniors Restored 


Junior assistants in the Pomona 
(Calif.) Public Library have had their 
salaries restored to the pre-depression level, 
the librarian, Sarah M. Jacobus, writes 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 


CFI 
Park College Library, Parkville, Mo., 
Alice M. Waldron, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: Journal and Pro- 
ceedings of the N.E.A., 1890, 1898, 1901- 
04, 1906-07, 1909, 1912-14, 1916-18. 
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Some Substantial Results 


To the Special Membership Division: 


Here in Jackson, instead of a library board 
we have an advisory library committee ap- 
pointed every two years by the mayor and 
city commission. This committee has no 
power and is really an honorary body. The 
librarian is directly responsible to the city 
manager. 

Our library has been starved for books 
for many years, even before the depression. 
Salaries have also been extremely low. 

After reading Friends of the Library 
Groups, published by the A. L. A., the chair- 
man of our advisory library committee called 
a meeting of the committee and it was de- 
cided to organize a “Friends Group” here 
in Jackson. Invitations to send one or more 
representatives to attend a meeting in the 
interest of the public library were sent to 
every club in the city as well as the mayor, 
city manager, members of the city commis- 
sion, and anyone interested in the li- 
brary. 

The needs of the library were presented 
to about 75 people who voted to organize and 
at once elected officers. 

The report of the meeting was carried 
back to the clubs of the city. Committees 
were appointed and an organization was 
made to send a ten-minute speaker or pre- 
sent a forty-five minute program to every 
organization in the city, including clubs, 
churches, schools, and P.T.A.’s. Pledge 
cards were sent with each speaker and peo- 
ple were invited to join the “Friends of the 
Library.” A central committee made ap- 
pointments for speakers. Outstanding men 
in the community made speeches, the Allied 
Youth wrote a play about the library and 
presented it to several groups, the girl 
scouts and schools prepared plays suitable 
for such an occasion, and many others joined 
to spread the news that the library needed 
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money for new books and that the staff 
should be paid larger salaries. 

Just previous to the library drive held 
during education and book week, the staff 
wrote a letter to the city commission asking 
for salary increases and were granted a 25 
per cent increase. 

As a result of-the drive, the whole com- 
munity is more conscious of the value of 
the library and the need for new books. 
Many organizations have given sums of 
money from $5 to $25, as well as new books 
in memory of departed members or to honor 
living members. 

A Birthday Book Club for children has 
been organized. Each child giving a new 
needed book to the library on his birthday 
becomes a member. The work of the 
“Friends Group” is really only beginning. 
Another meeting is to be held in January for 
the purpose of reporting progress and plans 
will probably be made for obtaining more 
financial support for the library. The off- 
cers of the “Friends Group” hope to keep 
the organization together until a more per- 
manent and generous support for the library 
is obtained by charter amendment or other- 
wise. 

Dorotuy Dowsett, Librarian 
Public Library 
Jackson, Michigan 


Institute Announced 
To the Editor: 


An institute for librarians in service will 
be held August 2 to 13, 1937, by the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. It is planned for librarians gen- 
erally, but particularly for librarians of city 
and county libraries, librarians of library 
extension agencies, and librarians engaged in 
various phases of work in the field of adult 
education. It is intended to emphasize the 
role of the library in adult education and to 
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deal specifically with the theories and prac- 
tices of adult education and their implica- 
tions for libraries. Speakers will be drawn 
from various adult education fields, such 
as adult education associations and coun- 
cils, the forum movement, the public schools, 
the federal emergency adult education activ- 
ities, the agricultural extension service, li- 
braries and other agencies. Results of ex- 
periments in the conduct by libraries of adult 
education programs will be discussed, and 
recent literature of the field will be con- 
sidered, including such publications as the 
American Association for Adult Education 
Handbook; Bryson, Adult Education; Cart- 
wright, Ten Years of Adult Education; 
Ely, Adult Education in Action; National 
Conference on Broadcasting, Proceedings; 
Studebaker, The American Way; Williams, 
Learn and Live. 

There will be a registration fee of $5. 
Persons wishing to attend should write to 
the Graduate Library School concerning 
registration and special residence hall rates. 

Louis R. Witson, Dean 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


Pamphlets Which Sell 


To the Editor: 

Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, believes it is essential to place inex- 
pensive materials where students can buy 
them when the interest is at hand. Several 
years ago this library recognized the stu- 
dent’s interest in owning good selective read- 
ing lists published by the American Library 
Association and various other agencies. 

The immediate response to this oppor- 
tunity to purchase them at the library desk 
was an enthusiastic one. The list of pam- 
phlets for sale was soon expanded to include 
not only reading lists, but also short articles 
on subjects pertinent to educators, guides to 
research, and teaching tools. During 1935- 
36 approximately 5,000 were sold. Among 
the most popular items carried in stock in 
addition to the reading lists are the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library poetry broadsides, the 
Enjoy Your Museum series, and Indian de- 
sign plates from the Denver Art Museum. 
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We believe this service goes far in stimulat- 
ing an interest in wider reading, in enriching 
teaching, and in developing better book col- 
lections in schools. It is one of the most 
appreciated services of the library. 
ELeanor M. Witmer, Librarian 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Fellowships Offered 
To the Editor: 


The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic 
year 1937-38 in its Graduate Library School. 
Application forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing the library school and should be returned 
to its dean on or before March 1, 1937. 

The following attainments are required: 
(1) possession of a bachelor’s degree equiva- 
lent to that conferred by leading colleges and 
universities; (b) completion of at least one 
year in an accredited library school; (c) at 
least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. Special consideration 
will be given to publications and manuscripts 
showing ability on the part of candidates to 
conduct original studies. 


Louis R. Witson, Dean 


On Certification 


To the Editor: 

Despite the horrible examples of certifi- 
cate abuse everywhere—yes, even in the case 
of the comparatively new library certifica- 
tion—a librarian has the audacity to suggest 
nation-wide certification for college and uni- 
versity librarians.. To what end will all 
this lead? Carried to its logical conclusion, 
as has been done too frequently in our pub- 
lic schools, it would mean that a college or 
university librarian could not receive a cer- 
tificate to practice his profession in a pub- 
licly supported institution unless he were 
able to present record of having the pre- 
scribed number of hours of “Library.” By 
law, innumerable distinguished librarians all 
over the country could be excluded from 


1 Stone, Charles H. “Certification for College and 
University Librarians.” A, L. A. Bulletin 30: 879-82, 
September, 1936. 
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service in all public institutions and—if the 
director of the Library Science Department 
of the College of William and Mary has his 
way—even in privately controlled institu- 
tions. There would be no recognition of the 
fact that an individual had had years of ex- 
cellent and successful service in the finest 
libraries of this country, and was in fact— 
though not in certificate—a librarian per- 
haps internationally esteemed. 

Now, if ever, is the time to fix forever, the 
status of librarianship as a profession. Let 
us no longer be misdirected as the “edu- 
cators” have been, but, rather, let us follow 
the example of lawyers and physicians. Like 
them, let us first determine the standards, 
then set up and secure state support for a 
librarian’s license by examination rather 
than by perfunctory certification, upon the 
assent of any degree-granting institution. 
Place the examination upon a high level, 
beyond possibility of evasion. At the same 
time let us not permit a certification plan to 
prevent the admission of intelligent people 
as apprentics to the library profession. 

For the license, it might be possible to 
set up a national board of examiners, as has 
been done for medicine, or it may be desir- 
able to utilize the state board of examiners, 
as in the case of law. We might even fol- 
low the example of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom and have different 
examinations for different types of service— 
or we might take a tip from our barrister 
friends who are not automatically admitted 
to practice before every court, simply by 
virtue of having passed certain examinations. 
One should remember that it is difficult to 
recall repeated or serious consideration, by 
themselves, of the question of whether 
lawyers or physicians are members of a pro- 
fession. Think on that, and consider that 
in no one of the United States is a record 
of courses and grades in law or medicine ac- 
ceptable evidence of anything but one form 
of eligibility to take the examinations by 
which are determined those who may be 
licensed to practice the professions named. 
In brief, now is the time to prevent our pro- 
fession from coming under the tyrannical 
abuse of the certificate. 

Paut S. ALLEN 
Dartmouth College Library 
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J. E. DeLancy, the moving force behind 
the Irvington library survey, is president 
of the library’s board and a member of the 
trustees section of the New Jersey Library 
Association, 

VERA ELpeER, a member of the committee 
to establish a trial school library budget, 
appointed by the School Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation of New York last year, is librarian 
of the Julia Richman High School in that 
city. Her article is the fourth in the cur- 
rent series sponsored by the former School 
Libraries Committee. 

Rosert M. HutTcuins, president of the 
University of Chicago, undoubtedly needs no 
introduction to Bulletin readers, many of 
whom are already well acquainted with his 
new book on The Higher Learning in Amer- 
ica which is causing widespread discussion. 

Paut A. T. Noon, who tells what the 
$100,000 state fund has meant to Ohio li- 
braries, is head of the state library and has 
been chiefly responsible for the administra- 
tion of the fund which he discusses. 

Witi1AM T. Pork, who spoke on “State 
Aid in a Southern State” before the South- 
eastern Library Association, a regional con- 
ference of the A. L. A., in October, is chair- 
man of the North Carolina Citizens Move- 
ment. An attorney, residing at Warrentown, 
he has contributed generously to library af- 
fairs in his own state and the southeastern 
region. At the Richmond conference of the 
A. L. A., Mr. Polk presided at the citizens 
discussion meeting. 

Epwarp B. STANFORD, now senior refer- 
ence assistant in the Williams College Li- 
brary, was previously at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters as editorial assistant on the Bulletin. 


Lae) 
Aids for Hygiene Campaigns 
National Social Hygiene Day will be ob- 
served February 3. Any library codperating 
with local agencies in plans for the day may 
obtain publicity material, exhibits, films, and 


other aids by applying to the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 50 West Fiftieth 


Street, New York City. 
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